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; In a letter addressed to FRANCIS TUCKER and Co., on the subject, 
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fully equal to the recommendation you gave them, and can sincerely, in my turn, recom- 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK, SourHAmMpTon BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 

on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

‘The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
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gist March, 18So. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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with Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK 
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Works by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 


Vita Vite Nostre meditantibus proposita. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; calf tos. 6d. 


[This volume is a Latin Harmony of the Gospels, arranged in 
rts and sections according to the chronological order of our 


rd’s life.] Only a few copies remaining. 


The Life of our Life. Twovols. 15s. 


[This volume is an English version of the above, with two intro- 
ductory chapters to each Part of the Life, explaining first the 
general history, and secondly the part taken by each Evangelist 
in recording it. Notes illustrating the Harmonistic difficulties in 
each Part of the Life are also subjoined.] 


CONTENTS. 
VoL, I. 


Preface.—On the Harmony of the Gospels. 

Chapter I.—The Life of our Blessed Lord as independent of its 
records. 

Chapter II.—Divisions of the Life of our Lord in the Gospels. 

Chapter III.—Earlier Mysteries of our Lord’s Life. 

Chapter IV.—The Infancy and Hidden Life as related in the 
Gospels. 

Chapter V.—Harmony of the Gospels as to the first part of the Life 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Chapter VI.—First period of our Lord’s Public Life. 

Chapter VII.—The first stage of our Lord’s Ministry in the four 


Chapter VIII.—Harmony of the Gospels as to the first period of 
our Lord’s Public Life. 

Note I.—Harmonistic Questions as to the first period of our Lord’s 


Public Life. 
Chapter IX.—Second period of our Lord’s Public Life. 
Chapter X.—The second stage of the Public Life in the four 


Gospels. 

Chapter XI.—Harmony of the Gospels as to the second period of 
the Public Life. 

Note II.—Harmonistic Questions as to the second period of our 
Lord’s Public Life. 

Appendix.—On the Theology of the Parables. 
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Vou. II. 

Chapter I.—Third period of our Lord’s Public Life. 

Chapter II.—The third stage of the Public Life in the four oe. 

Chapter III.—Harmony of the Gospels as to the third period of the 
Public Life. 

Note I.—Harmonistic Questions as to the third period of our Lord’s 
Public Life. 

Chapter 1V.—First days of Holy Week. 

Chapter V.—The first days of Holy Week in the four Gospels. 

Chapter VI.—Harmony of the Gospels as to the first days of Holy 
Week. 

Note II.—Harmonistic Questions as to Holy Week. 

Chapter VII.—The Passion of our Lord. 

Chapter VIII.—The Passion in the four Gospels. 

Chapter [X.—Harmony of the Gospels as to the Passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Note III.—Harmonistic questions as to the Passion. 

Chapter X.—Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord. 

Chapter XI.—Resurrection and Ascension in the four Gospels. 

Chapter XII.—Harmony of the Gospels as to the Resurrection and 
Ascension. 

Note IV.— Harmonistic questions as to the Resurrection and 
Ascension. 


The Public Life of our Lord. Part I. 
Vol. 1: THE MINISTRY OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST. 
Vol. 2. THE PREACHING OF THE BEATITUDES. 
Vol. 3. THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT (0 the end 
of the Lord’s Prayer). 
Vol. 4. THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT (concluded). 
Vol. 5. THE TRAINING OF THE APOSTLES 
(Part I). 
Price 6s. 6d. each. 

[These five volumes contain a full commentary on the Second 
Part of the Life of our Life, that is, on the First Part of the Pudlic 
Life of our Lord. The volumes on the /nfancy, the First Part of 
the Life of our Life, and in continuation of the Pudlic Life, are in 
preparation. 

The Sermon on the Mount. Three vols. 


(the second, third, and fourth vols. of the above 
bound up separately). - 


The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father 
Luis de la Palma, of the Society of Jesus. Translated 
from the Spanish. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J. Fourth Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. 
An Old English Version. Edited by the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J. Price 6s.. 
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Biographies. 


The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. 
By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Two vols. Third 
Edition. Price 18s. 


The Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. Edited 
by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 3s. 6d. 


The Chronicle of St. Anthony of Padua, 
‘The Eldest Son of St. Francis.’ Edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge, S.J. In Four Books. Price 5s. 6d. 


The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de 
Chantal. By Emily Bowles. With Preface by the 
pag? H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Second Edition. Price 
5s. 6d. 


The Life of St. Thomas of Hereford. By 
R. Strange, S.J. Price 6s. 6d. 


The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, First 
Companion of St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian 
of Father Boero. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J. Price 6s. 6d. 


The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. 
By the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J. Second Edition. Price 6s. 


A Gracious Life, being the Life of Barbara 
Acarie (Blessed Mary of the Incarnation), of the 
Reformed Order of. our Blessed Lady of Mount 
Carmel. By Emily Bowles. Price 6s. 


An English Carmelite. The Life of Catharine 
Burton, Mother Mary Xaveria of the Angels, of the 
English Teresian Convent at Antwerp, Collected 
from her own writings and other sources by Father 
Thomas Hunter, S.J. Price 6s. 


The Life of Mother Margaret Mostyn, Prioress 
of the Discalced Carmelites of Lierre, Flanders. 
Edited from the Manuscripts preserved at Darlington, 

by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. . Price 6s. 


(N.B. The first volume of Zhe Life and 
Letters of St. Teresa, by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, will 
be ready by Christmas, 1880). 
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The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. By 
Helen Ram. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Cole- 
ridge, S.J. Price 5s. 


The Life of Dota Luisa de Carvajal. By 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Price 6s. [ut of print. 
A new edition next year]. 


The Life of Pope Pius the Seventh. By 
M. Allies. Price 6s. 6d. 


The Life of Christopher Columbus. By Rev. 
A. G. Knight, S.J. Price 6s. 


The Life of Henriette d’ Osseville (in Religion, 
Mother Ste. Marie), Foundress of the Institute of the 
Faithful Virgin. Edited by J. G. MacLeod, S.J. 
Price 5s. 6d 


Three Catholic Reformers of the Fifteenth 
Century. 1. St. Vincent Ferrer. II. St. Bernardine 
of Siena. III. St. John Capistran. By Mary H. 
Allies. Price 5s. 


The Suppression of the Society of Jesus in the 
Portuguese Dominions. From documents hitherto 
= By the Rev. Alfred Weld, S.J. Price 
7s. 


The Sufferings of the Church in Brittany 
during the Great Revolution. By Edward Healy 
Thompson. Price 6s. 6d. 


The Life of King Alfred the Great. By 
the Rev. A. G. Knight, S.J. Price 6s. 


The Manna of the Soul. Meditations for 
Every Day in the Year. By Father _Segneri, S.J. 
Four vols. Price 29s. 
Vol. 1. January—March. Price 6s. 6d. 
Vol. 2. April—June. Price 7s. 6d. 
Vol. 3. July—September. Price 7s. 6d. 
Vol. 4. October—December. Price 7s. 6d. 


Preces Xaveriane. Price 1s. 6d. 
1. Devotions for the Ten Fridays in honour of St. Francis Xavier. 
2. Daily Exercise of a Christian, by St. Francis Xavier. 
. The Novena in honour of St. Francis Xavier. 
ra Other Meditations for the Ten Fridays. 
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Sermons by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 


Vol. 1. Sermons by the Rev. FF. Coleridge, 
Baeneys Gallwey, Parkinson, and Harper. Price 
6s. 


Vol. 2. Sermons by Rev. Fr. Harper. Price 
6s. 6d. 


Vol. 3. Sermons by Rev. FF. Kingdon, Pur- 
brick, Coleridge, Weld, and Anderdon Price 6s. 6d. 


Pietas Mariana Britannica. A history of 
English Devotion to the Most Blessed Virgin Marye, 
Mother of God, with a Catalogue of Shrines, Sanc- 
tuaries, Offerings, Bequests, and other Memorials of 
the Piety of our Forefathers, by Edmund Waterton, 
F.S.A., Knight of the Order of Christ, of Rome. 


Price One Guinea. 


The Virtues of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By 


Father Francis Arias, S.J. 
1. The Virtue of Charity. Price 3s. 


Translations edited by the Rev. P. Gallwey. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE VENERABLE FATHER 
NICHOLAS LANCICIUS, S.J. 


Vol. 1. The Yearly Eight Days’ Retreat and 
how to profit by it. Price 6s. 6d. 


Vol. 2. On Rash Judgment. 
On Aridity in Prayer. Price 6s. 6d. 


(Will be ready immediately.) 
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Periodicals edited by Fathers 


MONTH AND CATHOLIC REVIEW. 
Subscriptions: Yearly, 30s.; Single Numbers, 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1880. 


ARTICLES, &c. :— 
1. When George the Fourth was King. No. IV. 
By Percy Fitzgerald. 
2. The Tomb of St. Martin at Tours. By G. Goldie. 
3. “The King’s Book.” 
4. An Archbishop of Paris. Part the Second. By 
the Rev. A. G. Knight. 
5. Creator and Creature. Part the First. By the 
Rev. John Rickaby. 
6. Passages from the Life of a Yorkshire Lady. 
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Chap. IV.—The Five Friends. 
_» V.—The Wigmores and the Rookwoods. 
7. Irish Distress. 
CATHOLIC REVIEW. 
I. Notes on the Press: 1. The Church Congress and the 
Communion of Saints. 2. Peasant Proprietors in Ireland. 
II. Reviews: 1. Freville Chase. By E. H. Dering. 2. The 
Endowments of Man considered in their relations to his 
final end. A course of Lectures by Bishop Ullathorne. 
3. Church History of Ireland from the Anglo-Norman Inva- 
sion to the Reformation. By Sylvester Malone, M.R.I.A. 
All Advertisements to be sent to Messrs. BuRNs and OATEs, 
17, Portman Street, W. 


MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART. 
No. LXVII. (CLIII.). VOL. XXVI. 
Price Sixpence. Post free for Seven Shillings a Year. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER.—Grandfather’s Darlismf (Chap. XIX. 
Not wanted. Chap. XX. Coming Home). The Ursulines in Canada 
(I. Mary of the Incarnation and Madame de la Peltrie. II. Madame 
de la Peltrie). Knock. Dies Ire. A Sermon on the Apostleship 
of Prayer. Month of November (Month of the Souls in Purgatory). 
Convent of the English Augustinians at Louvain. Recent Publica- 
tions. Intention for the Apostolate of Prayer for November—The 
Preservation of Christian Teaching in Belgium. The Holy League 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
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When George the Fourth was King. No. IV. 


THE strangely constituted disposition of George the Fourth 
often displayed itself in its dislike to various Ministers, holding 
even the more subordinate positions, to whom he objected 
as being forced upon him. It being now proposed to promote 
Mr. Huskisson, he offered some objections—but in this showed 
a certain sagacity, as it would be strengthening Mr. Canning in 
the Cabinet, whose friend he was. Lord Liverpool, however, 
and the others seem to have arranged that the King was to be 
humoured, by foregoing the plan and by yielding to his 
Majesty’s objections; and it was agreed with Mr. Huskisson 
that he was reculer pour mieux sauter. 
The King to Lord Liverpool. 

Private. Pavilion, Brighton, January 3, 1823. 
My dear Liverpool,—I have great pleasure in acquiescing in your 
proposal respecting Mr. Vansittart, and in whatever way it may be 
agreeable to him to be raised to the peerage, I am most ready to assent 
to it I beg you will have the goodness to acquaint him that I am fully 
sensible of the value of his past services, and the high estimation in 


which I hold his private character. 

I think your selection of Mr. Robinson as Mr. Vansittart’s successor 
well judged, and one very likely to give great satisfaction to the country 
gentlemen. 

I hope Mr. Robinson will feel the tribute of affection and regard 
that has been paid to the memory of his and our friend poor Lord 
Londonderry by your selection. 

To Mr. Huskisson’s appointment I have no objection ; I think that 
you are quite right in abridging the number in your Cabinet; but I 
leave it entirely to your decision if you should think the admission of 
Mr. Huskisson into the Cabinet for the good of the public service not 
to hesitate to do so, but upon this I rely with great confidence on your 
honest and prudent judgment. Who is to succeed Mr. Huskisson? for 
that you have not mentioned. I beg to offer you and Lady Liverpool! 
the compliments of the season. 

Believe me, with great regard, 
Your sincere friend, 
G. R. 


1 In the preceding autumn Lord Liverpool had married Miss Chester, a niece of 


the first Lord Bagot. 
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There was another who had grave misgivings as to what 
was going on—“old Baggs,” the Lord Chancellor. What first 
seriously staggered him was this introduction of Mr. Huskisson, 
Mr. Canning’s friend, into the Cabinet. Lord Sidmouth, one of 
the last of the “true Blues,” was leaving. Lord Liverpool had 
“backslided.” He was almost the sole survivor of the supporters 
of the Constitution. “Really,” he exclaims, “this is rather too 
much—turning out one man and introducing another in the way 
all this is done, is telling the Chancellor that he should not give 
them the trouble of disposing of him, but should (not treated as 
a Chancellor) cease to be a Chancellor. What makes it worse 
is, that the great man of all has a hundred times most solemnly 
declared, that no connection of a certain person’s should come 
in. There is no believing one word anybody says—and what 
makes the matter still worse is, that everybody acquiesces most 
quietly, and waits in all humility and patience till their own 
turn comes. I have written to Liverpool (before this news came, 
and, therefore, not on the ground of this fact) that I have no 
wish to remain Chancellor ; and, to say the truth, I think those 
-who do remain, and especially that officer, stand a very good 
chance of being disgraced.” The “great man” was of course 
his “dear master,” with whom he was much discontented, and 
on whom, in letters to his family, he could be sarcastic enough. 
To his Majesty personally, however, he was lavish in professions 


of devotion. 
(Probably July 21, 1823.) 

All the world here is running on Sundays to the Caledonian Chapel 
in Hatton Garden, where they hear a Presbyterian orator from Scotland, 
preaching, as some ladies term it, charming matter, though downright 
nonsense. To the shame of the King’s Ministers be it said, that many 
of them have gone to this schism shop with itghing ears. Lauderdale 
told me that when Lady is there, the preacher never speaks of an 
heavenly mansion, but an heavenly Pavilion. For other ears, mansion 
is sufficient. This is a sample! 


My dear Friend [wrote the King to him, on August 18, 1823],— 
I have now to thank you for two letters; the expressions in the first 
bespeak so well those kind and affectionate feelings of your heart 
towards me, and so long known to me, as to ensure you a thorough 
reciprocity on my part towards yourself. With respect to the letter 
which I received from you this morning, I can only say that I hope you 
will not neglect availing yourself of the very first moment of release that 
you can seize from all your arduous and laborious occupations, to 
indulge in a little tranquillity and repose in the country, and which I 
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pray God may be the means of very long preserving a life so very 
invaluable, both to me as a friend, as well as to the public service. 
With sincere affection, I remain always, G. R. 


Not to be beguiled, however, Lord Eldon wrote to his 
venerable brother : 


The appointment of Lord Francis Conyngham in the Foreign Office 
has, by female influence, put Canning beyond the reach of anything to 
affect him, and will assuredly enable him to turn those out whom he 
does not wish to remain in. The King is in such thraldom that one 
has nobody to fall back upon. The person that has got. . . after 
having in conversations, I believe, uttered nothing that was kind about 
Canning, was one of his voters for his Cabinet office. The devil of it 
is, there is no consistency in anybody. Again, upon “ne cede malis,” 
it is better to go out than to be turned out! which will assuredly be the 
case. God bless you. ELpon. 


In the following year (1824) came the alarming proposal to 
pass an Act allowing the Catholic Earl Marshal of England to 
perform his office, on merely taking the oath of allegiance. ) 
This was surely compromizing the great principles of ascendency 
and introducing “the thin edge of the wedge.” The King 
appears to have been rather unceremoniously treated in this 

‘ matter, or gave out that he was. But the Ministers could not 
have introduced such a measure without his sanction. He took 
the extraordinary course of calling the Chancellor to his aid 
against his Ministers. Seeing that the Chancellor had given 
notice of a motion to put the Bill off for three months, the 
irritable tone of the letter is accounted for. Lord Colchester 
had asked him whether he was going to oppose it. He replied 
that “he did not know that, but he thought that it ought not 
to proceed now.” 


Carlton House, June 23, 1824. 
The King desires to apprise the Lord Chancellor, that the King has 
learnt, through the medium of the newspapers, what has been passing in 
Parliament relative to the office of Earl Marshal of England. 
The King cannot suppose that the Lord Chancellor of England can 
approve of the King’s dispensing with the usual oaths attached to that, 
or any other high office ; but if the King should be mistaken in this 
supposition, the King desires that the Lord Chancellor will state his 
reasons in writing, why the King should be expected to give his consent 

to such an unusual and unprecedented measure. G. R. 


Yet on the following evening we find the Lord Chancellor 
earnestly advocating the measure! On the next evening he 
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met his Majesty at a magnificent entertainment at Apsley 
House. “We did not,” he says, “get there till past eight— 
all the turtle gone, alas! Ditto, all the fish—very splendid ;— 
open window on my left side—got a cold thereby. In the 
evening hundreds came—one in fifty was as many as I knew. 
The King went in great state with an escort of Horse. I think 
that job, and Prorogation to-day, will lay him up.... At 
dinner yesterday, 1. The King.. 2. Duke of York. 3. The 
Lady! 4,5. Duke and Duchess of Wellington. 6, 7. Count 
Lieven and Lady. §&. Prince Polignac. 9. Dutch Ambassador. 
10. Chancellor. 11. Marquis Conyngham. 12. His son. 
13. His daughter. 14. Liverpool. 15. Bathurst. 16. Melville. 
17, 18. Lord and Lady Warwick. 19, 20. Lord and Lady 
Gwydir. 21. Lord Glenlyon. 22. Mr. Canning. 23. Mr. 
Robinson. 24. Lord Maryborough. 25. Lord Westmoreland. 
26. Mr. Peel. And two more, I forget who.” 

In such good humour was his Majesty, that when the 
Chancellor gave his dinner later, “he sent me a message by 
the Duke of York, that he would have dined if he had been 


‘asked. He should certainly have been asked if I had been 


aware that he would have condescended to permit me to send 
him an invitation. I have not heard, however, of his dining out 
since the Crown descended upon him. Perhaps it is better, 
great as the honour would have been, that I did not know that 
he would have conferred it: for as to these things, such a con- 
descension would have excited a good deal of jealousy in some 
men’s minds.” 

On June 26th: “ Parliament’s last day is over, and well over. 
The King went to the House, and was amazingly well received 
in going and returning. . . . Mamma took a view of the show 
in her carriage. The King espied her, and, bowing to her in 
going, gave her no less than three acknowledgments of the same 
kind in returning.” But notwithstanding this, his faithful loyalty 
was sinking lower and yet lower. 

At the prorogation it was remarked that his Majesty 
“looked very heavy, languid, morbid, and livid: the crown 


pressing heavily on his brows.” He was indeed in a 
wretched state—his legs swelling, with all the symptoms of 
dropsy. 


“T dined with the Duke of York, who spoke of the conduct 
of the Artillery at this review in terms which it would have 
delighted the Dyneleys to hear. Our Sovereign Lord the King 
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did not attend. No weather would have prevented George the 
Third from being at the head of his troops. 

“Sunday (July 11, 1824). There was what is called a grand 
review in Hyde Park yesterday. The Duke of York was, I 
hear, very popular, and prodigiously cheered. My Royal Master 
was in Carlton House, z.¢., within half a mile of this scene, but 
did not approach it. It is astonishing what is lost by this sort 
of dealing, and it is grievous that the popularity which might 
be so easily earned, and acquired at so small an expenditure of 
time and trouble, should not only not be secured, but a feeling 
of disgust and reproach be engendered towards a person with 
respect to whom a very different feeling must and ought 
to be created. . . . My Royal Master is amusing himself, and, 
I am sorry to add, amusing some others, pretty publicly, at 
Windsor. In the overturn there the other day, in sight of the 
party of ladies and gentlemen, Admiral Sir E. Nagle fell on 
Sir A. Barnard, and hurt him. The Admiral was only distressed 
by his small clothes being rent in pieces in the view of those 
who should be more respected. 

“ November 15, 1824. At about eleven Sir William Knighton 
called upon me,—ordered, as he said, to give me the King’s 
affectionate regards ; and, if all Sir William said is Gospel truth, 
very affectionate indeed they must be. He still remains with 
too much gout to come to town, but hopes to manage it by 
Saturday, to have the Recorder’s report. . . . To-day we have 
Cabinet in Downing Street, and Council at Carlton House, to 
try if we can make a good speech for the King. But there are 
too many hands at work to make a good thing of it, and so you 
will think, I believe, when you read it. 

“The King’s speech was settled yesterday, in the ante-room 
to his bed-room, he having too much gout to come downstairs. 
His arm, in which part of the disorder is, was slung in a black 
handkerchief, and he seemed to be in a good deal of pain. I 
don’t much admire the composition or the matter of the speech. 
My old master, the late King, would have said that it required 
to be set off by good reading. It falls to my lot to read it, and 
I should read it better, if I liked it better.” All these attes- 
tations of feeling are amusing enough. 

At this time the ambitious Secretary pressed to be made 
a member of the Privy Council “as a comfort to the King,” 
and found a patron in the Duke of Wellington, who urged that 
as he was in such confidential relation with the King, he must 
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know all secrets, political and personal, and yet was not sworn 
to secrecy. There was a nice point’involved here. Lord 
Liverpool objected that a private secretary had no official 
recognition, and that no King, until his late Majesty, had one, 
and that was owing to his blindness. Macmahon and Bloom- 
field had indeed both been Privy Councillors, but “we thought 
it wrong, as it conferred authority and consequence where there 
should be none. George III., than whom no one understood 
matters of this kind better, put his on the footing of our 
Under-Secretary of State.” The oath seems rather a far-fetched 
idea, as both the position and an honourable understanding 
implied secrecy, as much as an oath. It should be noted that an 
important part was taken in these transactions by “the gentle- 
man whom the King was kind enough to send” to the Duke 
of Wellington, and who was now.attaining an extraordinary 
influence, if not control, over the King. This was Sir William 
Knighton, who had this year been created Keeper of the Privy 
Purse on the fall of the favourite, Bloomfield. For some time 
the latter’s position had been a painful one. There had been 


. Signs of a wish to get rid of him in an unceremonious fashion, 


but he had unexpectedly shown that he would not submit to 
such treatment, and had to be soothed by substantial office, a 
foreign embassy. Knighton was of stern stuff, and held his 
position long after his favour had been exhausted. He ruled 
by the influence a strong mind has over a weak one, and soon 
made it appear that he was indispensable, and that it would 
be inconvenient to get rid of him. He had taken on him the 
duty or task of arranging the King’s much involved affairs, 
and holding all the threads, applied himself resolutely and 
with success to the settlement. It was no doubt to him that 
was owing the cancelling of the Dutch Bonds, now undischarged 
for so many years. With untiring energy he would set off 
in the depth of winter and in all weathers to Berlin and 
Hanover,—now arranging the Duke of York’s debts, now the 
Duke of Brunswick’s. In political matters and those connected 
with a ministerial crisis, he would contrive with great adroitness 
to soothe the King’s mind and lead him gradually to whatever 
consummation was devoutly to be wished by the parties con- 
cerned ; and we find him settling with Ministers, what was to 
be suggested and what was likely todo. Three letters written 
in this very year give a great idea, not merely of how far he 
could go in carrying out his wishes, but of the mode he adopted 
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for carrying them out, which seems to have amounted to a 
threat of leaving his Majesty to his own resources. The first 
is, for a professional courtier, singularly adroit. The independent 
and even haughty tone was well calculated to draw forth an 
apologetic answer. 


Sir,—I yesterday received from Lord F. C. a message that it was 
your Majesty’s desire to see me at the Lodge this morning. 

My first duty and impression was, of course, to obey your Majesty’s 
most gracious commands; but circumstances have arisen, connected 
with your Majesty’s interests, which oblige me to remain in town, and 
to forego that pleasure which is always so acceptable to my feelings, 
namely, that of throwing myself at your Majesty’s feet. 

I am so surrounded with cares on your Majesty’s account, so 
separated from every kind of support but what I derive from my own 
intellectual efforts, that when I say happiness and myself are strangers, 
I do not mention it in the language of complaint, but only to hope 
that when I venture to oppose any of your Majesty’s commands, your 
Majesty will believe it always arises from those feelings of devotion and 
honesty which are the true characteristics of my nature towards your 
Majesty. 

I am aware it often happens, humble as I am, that it alone falls on 
me to raise the voice of opposition towards some of your Majesty’s 
schemes. This, I fear, must gradually tend to separate your Majesty’s 
mind, as far as agreeableness of feeling is concerned, from me: never- 
theless, I do hope that your Majesty will believe I am on every occasion 
influenced with the purest affection and most unsullied attachment 
towards your Majesty’s person. 

ro June, 1822. 


It is signed with his initials merely. The next was written a 
montl# later. 
From the King. 


You may easily imagine, warm and sincere as my affections are 
towards you, I have had but little rest since we separated last night. 
The feeling that I may possibly and unfortunately, in a hurried moment, 
when my mind and my heart were torn in fifty different ways from fifty 
different causes, have let an unjust or a hasty expression escape me to 
any one, but most especially to you, whom I so truly love, and who 
are so invaluable to me as my friend, is to me a sensation much too 
painful to be endured: therefore let me implore you to come to me, 
be it but for a moment, the very first thing you do this morning ; for 
I shall hate myself until I have the opportunity of expressing personally 
to you those pure and genuine feelings of affection which will never 
cease to live in my heart so long as that heart itself continues to beat. 
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I am much too unhappy to say more, but that I am ever your 
affectionate friend, G. R. 
C. H. 
Wednesday morning, eight o’clock, July 11, 1822. 


About the roth of August 1822, his Majesty set off for his 
visit to Scotland, the private details of which are limited. 
During the voyage Knighton was in the most confidential rela- 
tions with him, occupying the cabin next his Majesty, and proving 
himself an indispensable right hand man, as it is called, and, 
as we have seen, never sparing himself, sitting up late to answer 
letters, and saving his Majesty as much trouble as possible. 
This naturally strengthened his relations. On his return, finding 
that it was impossible to keep the King to his engagements, as 
to expense, &c., which was strictly necessary for the arrange- 
ment of his affairs, he succeeded in extracting from him the 
following unprecedented document, which was to be his warrant 
for dealing with all concerned. 


I hereby authorize and direct Sir William Knighton, Bart., Keeper 
of my Privy Purse, to give notice to our several tradesmen, that they 
are not to receive orders, or to furnish any articles of furniture, &c., 
or to incur any expense whatsoever from their different trades, where 
such expense is to be provided for by my said privy purse, without 
receiving a specific order in writing for that purpose from the said Sir 
William Knighton, Bart., and I do also give my authority to the said 
Sir William Knighton, Bart., and order and direct him, during our will 
and pleasure, to undertake the entire management of my private affairs, 
with a view to the observance of the most strict and rigid economy, 
that we may have the opportunity of relieving ourselves from certain 
embarrassments which it is not necessary to mention further in detail. 
We do therefore rely with confidence on the said Sir William Knighton 
for the strict perforntance and fulfilment of all qur wishes on this head. 

Royal Lodge, GEoRGE R.? 

October 26, 1822. 

2 Mr. Dickie, the clerk at Coutts’ Bank, who regulated the King’s accounts, on 
his death-bed gave the following testimony to Knighton’s services: ‘‘He managed 
and guarded his pecuniary concerns with an indefatigable care, and such a peculiar 
understanding, that had I not myself been a witness, I could scarcely have credited 
it. There were times when Sir William thought that he was getting over difficulties, 
when large accounts came in of which he was not aware, llke thunder-claps. He 
has more than onte on such occasions, in my presence, most respectfully but firmly 
remonstrated with his Majesty upon the impossibility of managing his affairs with any 
satisfaction, or indeed propriety of conduct, if such unforseen expenditure occurred. 
Sir William’s words, tone, and manner acted like magic upon the King. His 
Majesty, like a sensible man, seemed obliged from his heart ; his whole demeanour 
showed it ; and I myself at such a novel scene was struck with astonishment.” See 
also Greville, vol. i. 72. 
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The Duke seems to have at last lost all pgtience, and 
addressed an indignant remonstrance to one the King’s 
familiars, who he knew would repeat it. “I 
wrote on the 8th of March, “that the transa 
business becomes a most difficult and 
impossible to be performed. If som 
convince the public that the King do 
the measures of his Government, or 
those measures proposed by his 
will happen which will occasion his Majesty a great deal 
of trouble.” Most characteristi@*of the King was the course 
of secret opposition, and 7; racasseries, by which he chose to 
indemnify himself for having been obliged to accept a Minister 
like Canning, whom he disliked. He affected to give his whole 
confidence and friendship to the Duke of Wellington. On him, 
and “him only,” did he rely. 


ot feel an interest in 
er in the rejection of 
onents, some misfortune 


My dear Friend [he wrote on March 19, 1823],—Sir William has 
faithfully related to me all your sensible, wise, and judicious observa- 
tions respecting the state of our foreign policy. My feelings are in 
complete unison with your own on this most important and vital 
question. My confidence is in you, and you only, and in placing my 
friendship and affection in you, and with you, I feel safe, happy, and 
comfortable. I could not resist writing you these few lines, to assure 


you that I am, with very great regard, ; 
Your very sincere friend, 


G. R. 


These feelings were further inflamed by the appearance of 
Mr. Canning at a public dinner given by the Radical Lord 
Mayor and linen draper, Waithman,—an obelisk to whose 
memory now stands at Ludgate Circus. This seemed certainly 
an indiscreet step, as only he and an inferior member of the 
Cabinet attended. 


The King to Lord Liverpool. 
Windsor Castle, May 1, 1824. 

The King very much regrets that the conduct of some of the 
members of his Government impels the King to communicate to Lord 
Liverpool his feelings upon this subject. 

The appearance at the dinner of the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House of two of the members of the King’s Government unquestionably 
calls for explanation. 

The entertainment was that which belongs to the Lord Mayor 
himself, and not to the Corporation. 
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The public life of the individual filling the office of Chief Magistrate 
of the City of London has been marked by a continued series of insults 
to the Government, to the monarchy, and, above all, personally to the 
King himself. This is not matter of opinion, for several of his acts 
are on record, and are notorious to the world. 

Mr. Canning could not be ignorant of this, and had also long known 
that his visit to the Mansion House would in the highest degree be 
offensive and personally disagreeable to the King ; that, as Mr. Canning 
was there almost alone, his presence marked a difference of opinion 
and of conduct between the other members of the Cabinet and himself. 

The King therefore thinks that he has just reason to complain, that 
in a case in which there was no official, or indeed any duty to be 
performed, and no necessity consequently existing, why the King’s 
expressed wishes and his known feelings should have been so entirely 
disregarded. 

The King desires to remind Lord Liverpool, that when at his 
particular desire, and that of other members of the Cabinet, the King 
yielded to Mr. Canning’s re-admission into the Government in the 
prominent situation which he now fills, the King consented to forget 
and to bury in oblivion all that had previously passed, and of which 
the King felt he had so much reason to complain. 

The King is quite satisfied that he has since acted with the most 
uniform, condescending, conciliatory, and confidential kindness towards 
Mr. Canning. The King desires to observe the return is now before 
Lord Liverpool. 

The King has always shown, under all the fortuitous events that 
have happened, an honest, steady, and sincere desire to preserve his 
present Government ; but the King owes it to himself and to his own 
honour to state that (notwithstanding the same desire exists) the King 
will never consent that his Government shall be degraded by such 
attempts to acquire popularity; and, finally, whenever the King sees 
anything in the conduct of any member of his Government calculated 
to be injurious to- the King’s service, or personally offensive to his 
honour and feelings, the King will always feel it his duty frankly to 
declare it to his Minister. G. R. 

The Minister tried to sooth him by quoting the precedent 
of Mr. Pitt and assuring him that he would represent the matter 
to his colleague, who, he was certain, would regret having done 
anything to give his Majesty pain,—excuses of the most con- 
ventional kind, as, indeed, the King considered them. When 
no letter arrived from Mr. Canning, he grew very indignant, 
for “it was observed,” as Sir W. Knighton wrote to the Duke, 
that “as to the outrage offered to his feelings,’ Lord Liverpool 
might with as much propriety have referred to the days of Adam 
as to “those of Mr. Pitt, for the purpose of extenuating Mr. 
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Canning’s conduct.” The precedent, however, had more force 
than this. But his confidential physician, whom the King little 
suspected to be in communication with the other camp, was 
declaring to the Duke that he thought no excuses would have 
any effect. However, Mr. Canning wrote, expressing his concern, 
and the matter was allowed to drop. 


The King to the Duke of Wellington. 
Windsor Castle, April 30, 1824. 
My dear Friend,—I have been very ill: indeed I am still very, very 
weak, and therefore I need not tell you what a painful effort it has been 
to me to write the enclosed, which I transmit to you and to our friend 
Lord Bathurst, for the purpose of delivering it jointly to Lord Liverpool 
on his arrival in town, that it may be submitted to the Cabinet. I 
really could not rest till I got this off my mind, for I cannot tell you, 
my dear friend, nor Bathurst, how much this has disturbed me. You 
and Lord Bathurst are, of course, to read the enclosed. 
Ever your affectionate friend. 


In further qualification of this probability he addressed the 
following to the Prime Minister. 


The King to Lord Liverpool. 
Windsor Castle, May rst, 1824. 

Dear Lord Liverpool,—I transmit you the enclosed for your serious 
and best consideration ; I have sent a copy to the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Bathurst, two personal friends both of my own and of yours, 
that they may in conjunction with yourself know my sentiments. I have 
been very ill, and am still unable to leave my bed. I am glad to hear 
that your own health is improved, and I hope that you have not returned 
to business prematurely. 

I am glad that the arrangements for that worthy man, the Dean of 
Hereford, going to Chester are completed. You may be quite at ease 
about his pecuniary embarrassments. 

I wish you would give the living of Brighton, which now falls in 
to the Crown, to the chaplain of our friend the Duke of Wellington. 
The gentleman’s name is Driscoll, a most respectable and good ortho- 
dox clergyman. He was with the Duke during the whole of the war, 
and is therefore surely entitled to our consideration. I wish you to 
have the entire merit of this, as the Duke is very delicate upon the 
subject. 


Your sincere friend, 
G. R. 


All this same time it should be considered that there was 
a coldness, if not hostility, between the Duke of Wellington 
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and Mr. Canning, which the King with some craft was turning 
to profit. The Duke invariably addressed Canning as “My 
dear Mr. Canning ”— indeed it is evident from all the memoirs 
of the time that he evidently disliked him. It was natural, 
therefore, that the effusive partiality of the King should not 
be wholly unacceptable where it helped to check the growing 
power of his colleague, whose suspicions, we find, were awakened 
at certain rather “underhand” proceedings, as he considered 
them, on the part of the King and the Duke. This arose more 
immediately in connection with Canning’s grand coup of the 
recognition of the South American Colonies, on which the Duke 
had formed a strong opinion opposed to the Government plan. 
The recognition of Buenos Ayres had been made and agreed 
to by all his ministers in July, 1824, but in December it became 
necessary to consider the recognition of the rest, Mexico and 
Columbia particularly, and here the Duke was inclined to carry 
his disapproval so far as to resign. Lord Liverpool tried to 
dissuade him. The King addressed a vehement remonstrance, 
in which he set forth his objections to the plan. This, as he 


' told the Duke of Wellington, “he meant to be a solemn protest 


against the measures of his servants”—an idle, childish form 
which he fancied in other more important matters was to serve 
for action. He “chuckled,” however, as Mr. Canning said, on 
a little embarrassment which he hoped his Cabinet had got 
into in reference to an intended prosecution of Mr. O’Connell. 
He asked the Duke, how they could take this course, when they 
were actually going to make a treaty with Bolivar, who was 
much in the same position. The Duke was puzzled and could 
give no answer, at least “without hair-splittings.” Mr. Canning 
wrote pleasantly, that it might be fangied that therefore the 
King wished the prosecution to be dropped. The workings of 
the King’s mind seem to have thus furnished intense amuse- 
ment to his ministers. The strong force by which he had been 
driven to sanction these measures inclined him to give vent to 
his feelings in a most singular proclamation or manifesto of his 
opinions and grievances zz globo—his general dissatisfaction at 
the whole. This childish course he adopted on several occasions, 
and was always met by a hint to put his objections in shape by 
getting other ministers, and declining to sanction the proceedings 
of his present servants. 

In this long protest was a profession of political faith, and 
a curious re-assertion of the principles held when he was 
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Prince of Wales. The document, Mr. Wynne writes, was 
dictated by foreign influence—no doubt that of Madame de 
Lieven—and an extraordinary request to have separate opinions 
from each member of the Cabinet, pointed to an attempt, as 
that Minister observed, at breaking up the Cabinet. As they 
met for the purpose of obeying his commands, they must have 
been able to controul their amusement. This answer, however, 
gave him but cold comfort. There was indeed a sort of ironical 
strain through it, though this arises from the unanswerable 
character of the statement. Mr. Canning wrote a special 
explanation to the King, on the ground that an insinuation 
was made that hitherto there had not been that full and faithful 
confidence and communication with the Allies. He then entered 
on a long resumé of his policy. The King had thus almost suc- 
ceeded in his plan of making the opposing elements in the 
Cabinet declare themselves. 

This foreign influence working on the King’s mind would 
appear to have been highly irregular. He would have inter- 
views with the Metternichs, Esterhazys (to say nothing of 
Madame de Lieven), during which he delivered himself on his 
situation, asked sympathy, and uttered these long harangues to 
which he was so addicted. 

In his irritation at these events, the King was enabled to 
find some relief in indulging his “religious feelings.” He 
was naturally embarrassed when public reference was made to 
his Concordat as King of Hanover “with Pope Leo, by 
Bull, dated March 26, 1824, for regulating the dioceses and 
endowments of Roman Catholic bishops and chaplains in the 
Kingdom of Hanover, with a domestic election of bishops, &c., 
subject to a royal veto and Papal confirmation ; such as,” Lord 
Colchester says, “if established in England, with ‘the spiritual 
authority’ therein reserved, would be tantamount to a counter 
reformation ; and be (according to Lord Liverpool’s declaration, 
in his last speech on the Roman Catholic question) a violation 
of the King’s coronation oath in this country.” 

This was awkward enough: indeed, the whole question was 
to involve all concerned in inconsistencies and compromises. 
The King addressed himself to Lord Liverpool for comfort. 

The King to Lord Liverpool. 
King’s Lodge, Feb. 25, 1825. 

The King sends his kind regards to Lord Liverpool, and is more 
distressed than can well be expressed at the absurd note which has been 
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lately published in Germany, relative to the Catholic Association, in 
reference to the /ocal circumstances of that country. The King had no 
knowledge of such an intention or it would most certainly not have 
happened. 

The King desires that Lord Liverpool would send for Count 
Munster, that he may explain the details of the affair. The King is 
afraid that whatever inconvenience may arise from this late declaration 
has its origin in the Jine of policy and original stipulations entered into 
by our much regretted friend, poor Lord Londonderry, so long since, at 
the congress held at Vienna. The King wishes, however, distinctly to 
state to Lord Liverpool that on the subject of Catholic Emancipation, 
the King’s revered father’s opinions are ever before him and ever will 
be, to the King’s latest existence. G. R. 


Lord Liverpool replied dryly that he “never supposed the 
paper connected with any alteration in your Majesty’s mind.” 


The King to Lord Liverpool. 
Carlton House, 
Wednesday morning, May 18, 1825. 


Dear Lord Liverpool,—I congratulate you most sincerely on your 
successful efforts of last night. God be thanked. Your speech was 


‘indeed most powerful. I hope you will not suffer from the great 


exertions. 
Your very sincere friend, 


G. R. 


When the Catholic question was once more brought forward, 
perhaps the most serious of the many struggles that immediately 
preceded the settlement of the question, the Duke of York, 
when presenting an anti-Catholic petition, took occasion to 
deliver his well-known apostrophe, which was to enjoy the 
honour of being printed on pockethandkerchiefs, and also in 
letters of gold and framed and hung up ie loyal houses. The 
topics of this unbecoming appeal were the usual ones, but there 


were personal references in the worst taste, while others, taking 


a rather theatrical tone, were outside argument. 

“What the effect of the proposal of such measures was at 
that day [the late King’s], your lordships know. The appre- 
hension that the Sovereign might be called upon to differ with 
his Parliament in the discharge of his duty—to adhere to his 
coronation oath, the compact he had made at the altar of God— 
led to affliction”—(here he could not proceed)—“and to the 
temporary dismissal of the best, the honestest, and the wisest 
Minister he ever had. I have opposed the concessions of 
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popular power from the first moment in which it was proposed 
to make them. I have so acted throughout, under a conviction, 
whenever I have been called upon to act, that I was bound 
so to act. I shall continue to oppose such concessions to the 
utmost of my power. My lords, allow me to call your attention 
to what must be the state of the King upon the throne, who has 
taken this coronation oath”—/(here he read the oath). “The 
dread of being called upon—of having it even proposed to him 
—to act contrary to his understanding of that oath, led, or 
materially contributed, to his late Majesty’s sufferings in the 
last ten years of a life” —(here he could not proceed, and was in 
tears: after a pause he said)—“ My lords, if you have taken oaths, 
and differ about the meaning of them, those who think proposed 
measures contrary to their sense of their oaths are overborne by 
a majority—¢hey do their duty—¢hey act according to their oaths 
—the measure is carried without ‘¢/etr violating their compact 
with God. But recollect that it is not so with the individual 
who is the Sovereign. He has a right—if he is convinced that 
it is his duty—to refuse his assent when the measure is proposed 
to him. His refusal is a constitutional bar to the measure— 
his consent, if given contrary to his understanding of his oath, is 
that for which he must ever be responsible. My lords, I under- 
stand my duty in this place too well, to be stating what any 
other person may or may not feel with respect to these proposed 
measures, what any other person may or may not propose to 
do, or to forbear doing. I speak for myself only; for myself 
only I declare my opinions and determinations. But I appre- 
hend that I may be in this place allowed to call your attention 
to observations upon what MAY be the state of a sovereign to 
whom measures may be proposed ; who is not to consider what 
oath might have been administered to him, and taken by him, 
but who /as taken an oath.” 

A characteristic comment on the deluding “ self-righteous- 
ness” of fanaticism is to be found in a letter of Lord Eldon’s, 
a week or two later: “The D. of Y. is at Newmarket. It is to 
be regretted that, in his highly important and lofty situation, he 
spends so many days with blacklegs, and so many nights at 
cards, among which we know there are £uaves, as well as what 
are better company for him, dings and gucens.” 

Monday (May 23, 1825). 

We had a most sumptuous and splendid set-out at the Duke of 

York’s on Saturday—twenty-four rejoicing Protestants round the table— 
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and such a magnificent show of plate as even eclipses the King’s exhi- 
bition of that article, and, as it appears to me, eclipses all of the same 
article which all the monarchs of Europe have presented to the Duke of 
Wellington. We drank the 48, the year 1688, and the glorious and 
immortal memory of William the Third—but without noise or riot. 

I saw the King yesterday, who is much better, and not a little 
relieved in point of anxiety by the vote on the Catholic question. So 
much for the present; but politics may possibly soon present some 
other troublesome matter, for it is in the nature of politics to be restless, 
and to furnish plague after plague. 

Wednesday (May 25, 1825). 

I forgot to tell you yesterday that we have got a new favourite toast. 
Lady Warwick and Lady Braybrooke (I think that is her name) would 
not let their husbands go to the House to vote for the Catholics ; so we 
Protestants drink daily, as our favourite ‘toast, “The ladies who locked 
up their husbands.” 


The Duke’s inflammatory language was the subject of much 
comment. There can be no doubt the King was pleased with 
it, though he good-humouredly affected to complain of the 
awkward reference to his successor, “in whatever situation he 
might be.” The royal brothers had met on the Sunday pre- 
ceding, and when the King opened the subject of the Catholic 
claims, the Duke begged of him’ not to mention the subject 
until some days had gone by; for as he told Lord Eldon, he 
was determined to take the whole responsibility of this protest. 
The effect was extraordinary. It kindled again the bigotry 
of the country, which was rather flickering, and stimulated the 
King to new deliverances. 

“ Two days afterwards,” says Lord Colchester, “the Duke of 
York, at the Levée, told Lord Sidmouth that ‘the King had 
declared that he would not give the royal assent to such a Bill ;’ 
a declaration made not publicly, but net unknown to the Duke 
of York. The Chancellor told me he had had a long audience 
of the King this morning, in which his Majesty went through 
the whole of his political life as connected with opinions upon 
the Roman Catholic question, and represented himself to have 
been ever uniformly against, or at least that he had xever been 
for increasing the powers of the Roman Catholics ; and that he 
was now very anxious upon the subject, and exceedingly 
disturbed at the progress of the Bill depending in the House of 
Commons.” 

And on receiving the congratulations of the Archbishops and 
Bishops at the Drawing-room, he “took notice of the delicacy 
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with which all mention was avoided of the great constitutional 
question lately under discussion; and declared that he con- 
sidered the Church and the monarchy as essentially united ; 
and that they must stand or fall together. He said also to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, ‘this will corroborate what my brother (the 
Duke of York) has said.’” 

The Bill was rejected in the House of Lords by a majority 
of forty-eight. 

“At a dinner at the Palace to-day, the King took off from 
his own neck the George formerly worn by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and gave it to the Duke of Wellington, as.the only 
person worthy to wear it. He also acquainted his guests that 
the George which he reserved for his own wearing was the same 
which had been worn by Charles the First, Charles the Second, 
and James the Second; and was bequeathed by Henry the 
Ninth, Cardinal of York, to the present King, as a testimony of 
gratitude for his Majesty’s munificence to him in his distresses.” 

At this time the Duke of Wellington was enjoying the 
highest favour of the King, who was exhibiting his regard by 
the greatest favour and the most tender solicitude. Towards 
Christmas (1826) the office of Constable of the Tower fell 
vacant. 

The King to the Duke of Wellington. 


Royal Lodge, December 21, 1826. 

My dear Friend,—I must tell you, that I feel a pride, whenever the 
opportunity offers, of showing not only the affection I have for you, but 
the gratitude which this country owes you. The glory of my reign is so 
identified with you, that the ove can not be separated from the other. It 
is like yourself to think so little of yourself, and as you do not choose 
to hold the office of Constable of the Tower and the Government of 
Plymouth together, take ¢4a¢ which will be most agreeable to your own 
feelings. If you do wot take that of Constable of the Tower, I will then 
bestow it on Field Marshal Earl Harcourt, now, from his great age, the 
father of the whole army. In that case I shall appoint my old and 
attached friend and servant, Sir William Keppell, to succeed him in the 
government of Portsmouth, to whom I have long owed this debt of 
proper feeling. Upon your taking the Constableship, then Earl Harcourt 
shall go to Plymouth, and my intentions towards Keppell will still be 
fulfilled by the government of Portsmouth. I have given you this 
detailed explanation to set you quite at your ease, and believe me, ever 
yours affectionately, G. R. 

P.S.—Give me one line, with your decision, as soon as you can. 
Alas ! my poor brother. 
VOL. XXI. (NEW SERIES.) w 
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In a manly letter the Duke wrote to decline keeping the 
Governorship of Plymouth, on the ground that his officers 
“would form a very injurious notion of him if they found that 
he was competing with them for honours.” The other post, 
however, he accepted. 

This eagerness to propitiate the Duke was not unlikely to 
have been connected with an extraordinary idea which, on the 
death of his brother, had taken possession of him—viz., to 
assume the command of the army. Even before the Duke of 
York’s death he had been sounding the Duke as to a successor, 
proposing him for the office: on which the Duke entreated of 
him not to think of the matter until, and then be guided by 
his Ministers. His Majesty, however persevered—talked of the 
suitability of himself as candidate, but on the whole inclined to 
the Duke. The latter left town purposely, to be out of the 
way. “I have always considered this conversation “ke many 
others, as so many unmeaning words and phrases.” The Duke 
was ever consistent in this half-contemptuous opinion. “I will 
protest against it, in the most formal manner.” The Ministers 
were indignant, Mr. Peel declaring the idea was “ preposterous,” 
and they would never agree to it. The King proceeded to make 
arrangements, proposing that Sir H. Taylor should do the 
serious work as secretary, and “give commands in his name.” 
The latter was only too eager to be released from this embar- 
rassing honour, and was communicating with the Ministers. At 
last Sir W. Knighton was set at work, and the only proper 
appointment—that of the Duke himself—was made. 

When the Duke of Wellington was away on his mission 
at St. Petersburg, the King was seized with about the severest 
fit of illness he had yet encountered. All about him were 
seriously alarmed. A violent attack df gout, inflammation of 
the bladder, were the ailments which he was suffering from, 
but, as usual, he was enabled to rally. The Duke of York’s 
conduct was pronounced to be “perfect,” and he was compli- 
mented on his behaviour to his brother, being “so easy, so 
natural, it seems as if it never occurred to him that the King is 
mortal.” This indeed was but a fitting tribute to this amiable, 
well-meaning Prince, who counted many genuine friends in the 
community, and who ever showed himself a true, manly, straight- 
forward English gentleman. 

The incidents which, on the death of Lord Liverpool, made 
Mr. Canning Prime Minister are too well known to be repeated 
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here. If we can trust the Duke of Wellington’s account, Mr. 
Canning had brought the King’s hesitation to a close in rather 
summary fashion. He took out his watch, and called on him to 
decide in a quarter of an hour, as the writ would have to be 
moved for. This behaviour seems not unlikely, as with such a 
nature both he and the Duke of Wellington found it answer to 
assume this tone of mastery. It would almost seem that the 
King did not dislike those who dealt with him in this fashion. 
The resignation of the Tory members of the Cabinet having 
followed, the Duke himself resigned the command of the army, 
having found an excuse in what he considered “the want of 
confidence, respect, and even common civility” with which he 
had been treated by Mr. Canning. This was most inconvenient 
for the new Government, for it was felt that the office would 
lose its prestige if intrusted to any one else while such a man 
remained unemployed ; in fact, the feeling of the country would 
be that Ministers should restore him, even at the expense of 
an amende that might be necessary. But the King had no 
such misgivings, for, with a light heart, he had resolved upon 
his favourite scheme of taking the command of the army 
himself, on the ground that it was properly his, from the fact of 
his signing commissions. Sir H. Taylor was informed of this 
proposed step by Sir W. Knighton and Mr. Canning, much to 
his alarm and annoyance. He was to remain as Adjutant- 
General. On his objecting, the King himself explained to him 
that it was impossible to intrust the office to any of the Royal 
family, that the General in Ireland could not be spared. The 
Adjutant, however, impressed on him the serious nature of the 
step, and its unconstitutional character, on which the King gave 
way. But he, with needless pathos, “called on him, as the 
person who had been the confidential attendant of his blind 
father, and the attendant on his brother to the hour of his death, 
to take this situation; that he had long wished to have him 
about him; that he laid his commands on him,” &c. But it 
was felt, however, that the Duke should be brought back with 
all speed, and it was pressed on him that he ought to reconsider 
the matter. The Duke, however, took his ground and kept it 
firmly. He had been insulted, and the amende must come from 
the other side. “It remains for his Majesty,” he wrote to a 
friend, “to decide whether I was mistaken in the view I took.” 
This was shown to Mr. Canning on May 21, who soon got the 
King to write. 
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The King to the Duke of Wellington. 
St. James’s Palace, May 21, 1827. 

My dear Friend,—I learn from my Government, as well as from 
other quarters, that you have obligingly expressed your readiness to 
afford your advice upon any matters of military importance or detail 
that might occur. These circumstances renew in me those feelings 
towards you which God knows (as you must know) I have so long and 
so sincerely felt, and I hope on all occasions proved—at least it was my 
intention so to do. I cannot refrain, therefore, from acquainting you 
that the command of the army is still open, and if you choose to recall 
that resignation which it grieved me so much to receive, you have my 


sincere permission to do so. 
Ever your sincere friend, 
G. R. 


To this soothing appeal the Duke replied that he could not 
claim the merit of making any communication to the Govern- 
ment. He had served the King and his father forty-two years, 
and he was willing of course to give any advice if consulted, but 
he declined to recall his resignation. Even here he fancied he 
saw the craft of Mr. Canning, for, in a letter to the Duke of 
Cumberland, he accuses him of suppressing this portion of his 
letter, which required an apology, when urging the King to 
write. The King, however, determined to make another trial, 
and expressed his surprise to Lord Maryborough that the Duke 
had never come down to see him. The Duke declined to go 
until commanded. On this he was invited, and spent three 
hours at Windsor. The King was gracious and effusive, but 
the Duke was reserved and dry. “He went over,” says the 
latter, “the whole story of the change of ministry, in his own 
way, in answer to which I told him that J thought I recollected 
some circumstances as having occurred in a manner different from 
that in which his Majesty had stated that they had occurred, and 
of others I had no knowledge, and that I recollected others which 
his Majesty had not mentioned, but that upon the whole I 
thought it best not to enter upon that discussion.” The 
passage in italics is amusing, and shows the Duke’s quiet 
mode of dealing with the ebullitions of his royal master. In 
this interview the Duke believed he had discovered that the 
King had been determined at all hazards and all through to take 
Mr. Canning. He saw, too, that the latter's influence was 
stronger than ever. The visit, however, did not bring any 
profit, but the visitor was amazed to find that the camarilla 
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immediately gave out that he had come of his own motion 
and uninvited. “My opinion,” he wrote to Lord Bathurst in 
strong language, “respecting the King’s conduct is this. He 
wished to see me so as to have a resource in case of an evil day, 
and likewise, if he could, to coax me into taking the command 
back again without requiring any concession from Mr. Canning. 
But when he found the last failed, he misrepresented to 
Mr. Canning the mode in which I had been prevailed upon to 
visit the Lodge.” The King’s letter, thug alluded to, may be 
given as the conclusion to this unique piece of duplicity. The 
reader will note the passages I have put in italics. 


The King to Mr. Canning. 

Private. 

Dear Mr. Canning,—I delay not a moment in acquainting you with 
a circumstance that has just occurred very unexpectedly to me—a visit 
from the Duke of Wellington. J can only attribute this visit to its being 
the anniversary of my coronation. Our interview was not long, and our 
conversation for the most part was on general topics. Of course it was 
impossible here and there, occastonally, not to have some reference to matters 
which have recently occurred. I found the Duke extremely temperate, 
but I could easily perceive, from little expressions which now and then 
dropped, that the most assiduous pains have been taken, and are still 
actively employed, to give the strongest jaundiced complexion to the 
past, as well as the present state of things, and to keep up, if not to 
widen as much as malice and wickedness can contrive it, the breach 
which exists between him and my Government. I sincerely hope that 
you are rapidly recovering from the odious lumbago, 

Believe me always, 
Your sincere friend, 
G. R. 
Royal Lodge, 
Thursday, July 19, half-past two p.m., 1827. 


Mr. Canning was destined to enjoy this plenitude of power 
searcely two months. He had long been ill, borne down with 
overwork and disease. Many had been struck by the change 
in his appearance—his “ wasted look.” At the Duke of York’s 
funeral in January, held at night, he had caught a cold, which 
the venerable Eldon had escaped by judiciously putting his hat 
under his feet to save himself from the chill of the flags. 
Mr. Greville had seen him at Windsor in the middle of June, 
when he looked dreadfully ill. A few days before his death he 
was again with the King, who spoke to him about his looks, 
when he replied that “he did not know what was the matter 
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with him—he was ill all over.” On August the first he took to 
his bed. His last hours are thus described— 


July 31, 1827.—I arrived at Chiswick about six; he was gone to 
dress, and came out in the garden about half-past, where were Lord and 
Lady Carlisle and Lord Dudley. He appeared very languid, complained 
to me of weakness, and I thought looked dreadfully ill. In the course 
of the evening, having thrown himself back on the sofa, I observed he 
could hardly get up. I offered help, but he declined. 

On August 2nd Mr. Herries came by appointment on business. He 
remained three hours. After his departure, Mr. Canning said to me, 
“T am quite tired; I have had three hours of the most tiresome business 
that I ever recollect to have gone through. Not that Mr. Herries was 
in fault, for nothing could be better and clearer than the way in which 
he went through it, but from the nature of the business.” He then 
proposed to me to get the paper on Portugal, which he had finished on 
the preceding day, to read over ; but I persuaded him to try and go to 
sleep instead. He replied, ‘‘ Well, perhaps you are right; I will do so.” 
He then signed two Treasury warrants—the last occasion on which he 
ever signed his name—and he then turned round to go to sleep. I left 
him at 5. Ata quarter past 6 he was seized with violent agonies in his 
side. ‘The physicians met at 7, and bled him. 

August 3.—The physicians arrived at 12. The pain still continued 
—the bleeding had not relieved him—he was declared to be in great 
and imminent danger. Sir Matthew Tierney, who had seen him through 
his recent illness at Brighton, was sent for. He passed the rest of the 
day in dozing and paroxysms of pain. The physicians slept in the 
house. 

August 4.—He passed a good night, and was better; a slight 


‘impression had been made on the inflammatory symptoms. Towards 


night, however, he grew much worse. I was asked this evening by his 
physicians whether I knew of anything in his public or private affairs 
which would render it advisable to warn him of his danger. I said, 
I did not ; but expressed my strong opinion, from my knowledge of him, 
that he would wish not to be kept in ignorance of his state. There was 
a fear, however, that making known to him his danger might increase it; 
so nothing was said to him that night. 

August 5 (Sunday).—He had passed a good night; but the 
physicians, when they met, did not think him really better. They 
proposed to issue a bulletin, announcing his severe illness. Went to 
town to see the Chancellor about issuing the bulletin. It was decided 
to publish it without delay. In the forenoon he proposed that his 
daughter should read the prayers to him, but he began to wander, and 
it was not done. On my return he asked for me, and when I said that 
I hoped that he was better; he said, “ Yes, very little; but if all the 
pain which I have suffered throughout my life were collected together, 
it would not amount to one-hundredth part of the pain which I have 
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suffered these last three days.” I was much struck with his altered 
appearance. He then wandered in his conversation, and sank into 
a doze. 

When the physicians saw him this evening he was in pain, and 
exclaimed, “My God! my God!” Dr. Farre observed, “ You do right, 
sir, to call upon your God. I hope ‘that you pray to him yourself in 
secret.’ “I do, I do,” was his answer. And, “‘ You ask,” added the 
doctor, “for mercy and salvation, through the merits of your Redeemer?” 
“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I do, through the merits of Jesus Christ.” The 
doctor then asked if he had anything to say about his country, but it 
was feared that the question might excite him, and the subject was 
dropped. In the course of the evening he said to Sir W. Knighton, 
“This may be hard upon me, but it is still harder upon the King.” 
August 6.—He had sleep at night, and the pain was diminished. The 
physicians, however, entertained no hope. In the course of the day he 
gave me different instructions, but they were not coherent. August 7.— 
At four in the morning he became much worse, and we all thought that 
he would not again recover consciousness ; but about seven he began to 
rally, and became more collected, and continued so till about four in the 
afternoon, when bad symptoms returned. August 8.—Went to his room 
at three in the morning; he was quite unconscious. . . . Sir M. 
Tierney felt his pulse, thought for a second that he was gone, but he 
still breathed. In a few minutes there ceased to be any signs of 
breathing. He passed away so quietly that the exact moment could not 
be ascertained, but it was between twelve and ten minutes before four. 


Thousands assembled at his gates, deploring the death of 
this high-spirited Minister. There is something pathetic and 
unselfish in his speech to Sir W. Knighton, that it was harder 
upon the King, whose troubles were to recommence. 

His colleagues, Mr. Greville says, were in despair, as well 
they might be, for it was not so much the signal for the 
destruction of the Cabinet, as for the commencement of the 
moribund agonies which were to be protracted to their own 
discredit. The master spirit was gone, there was no one left 
to control the King, and the short lived Goderich Ministry was 
formed, consisting of fragments of both parties. Yet his death 
was really the signal for emancipation. It was naturally 
believed that the King would deal with them summarily, and 
consult his “feelings” in sending for a good Protestant premier 
such as was the Duke of Wellington. For this he had made 
that stout and persevering contention when the last Ministry 
was in power. The Duke of Wellington fancied “there was 
going to be another scene of confusion.” It now appeared 
however that the King was full of affection for the memory 
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of Mr. Canning, and professed to wish to carry on his 
arrangements. At the same time, from his peculiar disposi- 
tion, he was delighted at the opening offered to him for petty 
intrigue, and for playing off one party of the Ministry against 
the other. Lord Goderich was weak and easily overborne, as 
was seen in his behaviour in reference to his appointment of 
Mr. Herries as Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom he had at 
first named to the King. The latter generally viewing matters 
from the view of his personnel, was eager for his appointment, 
as Herries had transacted some of his pecuniary business, 
“getting odds and ends for him out of droits.’ When he was 
actually at Windsor for the purpose of receiving his seals, the 
Whig sections of his Cabinet made objections. The scene is 
described by Mr. Greville—the whisperings, “the going in to 
the King four times,” and the final return to town without 
matters being arranged. The King resented this breach 
of agreement on the part of Lord Goderich, and the Duke 
of Wellington, who was with him on August 21st, had learned 
that Mr. Herries had complained of his treatment by the 
Prime Minister. His Majesty was outrageous, and said Lord 
Goderich gave him up to the Whigs, adding, that “he wanted 
to keep his house till his wife was confined.” He then rang 
the bell, and bade his page call in Lord Bexley, whom he 
made First Lord. Mr. Huskisson, however, spoke to the King 
firmly, and got him to agree, but other difficulties arose, and 
Mr. Herries at last became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
“September 15.—Taking up the account from where I left 
off, Goderich went to the King, and it was settled Herries was 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. He returned and wrote 
to Lord Lansdowne entreating him tg acquiesce. Lord Lans- 
downe went to the King, and the result of his interview was 
that he retained office together with his friends. He wrote a 
letter to one of them, which he intended might be communi- 
cated to others, giving an account of his conduct and motives. 
I saw this letter. He said the King received him very well 
and spared no entreaties to him to keep office. The King said 
that he was most anxious the present Government should 
continue on every account, but more particularly on account 
of what was now passing on the Continent; that Lord Lans- 
downe’s holding office was indispensable for this object, and he 
asked him in his own name and for the sake of the country 
not to resign; that what had occurred had arisen out of a 
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series of blunders which, ‘let me say,’ he added, ‘were neither 
yours nor mine.’ Lord Lansdowne said it was put to him 
in such a way that he could not do otherwise.” 

As may be conceived the course of such a Ministry was not 
only short but marked by weakness, and it may be conceived 
was most acceptable to the King, for he carried and disposed 
of all sorts of appointments in the most peremptory manner, 
without consulting them. After the battle of Navarino, he and 
the Duke of Clarence dispensed the various honours and pro- 
motions. He gave his favourite, Dr. Sumner, the bishopric of 
Winchester. 

In a conversation with Lord Colchester, Mr. Peel bitterly 
inveighed against this system. “The King’s situation; with 
the existence of a personage like Sir William Knighton (who 
certainly had formerly got the promise of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster for life); and the playing off one half of the Adminis- 
tration against the other half; the receiving recommendations 
to honours and offices from each party in the Government ; and 
putting aside both, ‘that neither might have a triumph,’ and 
bestowing the favour upon some third individual of his own 
choice, for which there was no responsible adviser.” 

This bitterness was explained by Mr. Dawson, Mr. Peel’s 
brother-in-law, who believed there was nobody the King was 
more exasperated against than Peel, and for this reason :— 
When the late Government (Canning’s) was forming, Peel went 
to the King, and in reply to his desire that he should form 
a part of it told him he could not continue in any Government 
the head of which was a supporter of Catholic Emancipation. 
The King proposed to him to remain, with a secret pledge 
and promise from him that the question should not be carried. 
This of course Peel refused, and the King, who construed his 
rejection of the disgraceful proposal as conveying a doubt of 
his word, dismissed him with much resentment. 

At Christmas dissensions broke out in the Cabinet occasioned 
by a dispute as to patronage between Herries and Huskisson, 
so that the King declared that he did not see why he was 
to be the only gentleman in his dominions who was not to 
eat his Christmas dinner in peace. Lord Goderich seems to 
have unduly magnified this not very important matter. He 
was, in fact, unnerved and shrank from the dangers and troubles 
that were before him. Lord Campbell, who had the account 
from Lord Lyndhurst, describes what followed : “Late at night 
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on the 6th of January, he came to Lord Lyndhurst in a state 
of great agitation, and for some minutes walked about the room 
wringing his hands, without uttering any articulate sound, At 
last he exclaimed, ‘I deem it due to you to let the Lord 
Chancellor know that I have made up my mind to resign 
immediately. An explanation taking place, it turned out 
that, in reality, no new disaster had happened. The Chancellor 
tried to reassure him, and to advise him to meet Parliament, 
saying, that ‘after all, the session might pass off smoothly, 
and, at any rate, it would be more dignified to fall by an 
adverse vote than to tumble down with a confession of inca- 
pacity.’ He attempted no answer, but mopped the perspiration 
from his brows with his handkerchief, as he was used to do 
in debate when his ideas became very confused. He now 
merely said that his resolution was irrevocable, and that what 
he feared was to break the matter to the King, who must be 
much perplexed by being called upon to change his Cabinet 
a few days before the meeting of Parliament. ‘As far as that 
goes, said the Chancellor, ‘instead of your writing a letter 
to his Majesty (about which there might be some awkwardness), 
if you do not like to face him in a private audience, I don’t 
mind accompanying you to Windsor.’ This offer was joyfully 
accepted, and by a dexterous stroke of policy the Chancellor 
became master of the position which gave him the power of 
forming the new Administration. 

“Next day they proceeded to Windsor together. The King 
had been prepared for their visit by reason of a secret com- 
munication to his private secretary, who was a fast friend 
of the Chancellor, and his Majesty received them very gra- 
ciously and aecepted the resignation. ‘But,’ said he, rather 
addressing himself to the Chancellor, ‘I ought to ask your 
advice about the person I ought to send for to consult about 
the formation of a new Administration.’ ‘Sir,’ said the Chan- 
cellor, ‘I venture to mention the name which must have already 
presented itself to the mind of your Majesty, the Duke of 
Wellington.’ King: ‘Let him come to me as soon as possible.’ ” 
Lord Lyndhurst, in relating the particulars of this conference, 
avers that his Majesty added: “ But remember whoever is to be 
Minister, you, my lord, must remain my Chancellor.” 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 


3 It was reported that Lord Goderich was much affected on taking leave of the 
King, and that his Majesty offered him a pockethandkerchief. 
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The Tomb of St. Martin at Tours. 


THE pleasant city of Tours, seated in the broad and fertile 
valley of the Loire, its shrunken summer river flowing 
over its gravel bed through its widely sundered banks and 
beneath its bridge of many arches, with the group of 
numerous towers, shady boulevards, and flowery squares, has 
long been a familiar place of resort for our countrymen. The 
charms of a genial climate, and a facile existence, have drawn 
strangers to this ancient place where the conveniences and 
appliances of modern civilization have hidden the traces of 
sterner times. For the most part few take the trouble to look 
back from the nineteenth century, and amidst its flippancy and 
indifference to recall the events and associations which in other 
ages, and for far other motives, made Tours the centre of vast 
and incessant gatherings of strangers from all lands. These 
multitudes were not drawn thither it is true for pleasure and 
amusement, but by the mighty impulses of piety and faith. 

For years the great St. Martin, the Metropolitan of Tours— 
anciently Czsarodunum—had laboured in his vast diocese. 
Every town and hamlet had witnessed to his zeal as an 
apostolic Bishop, had been watered by the sweat of his toil 
in the vineyard of the Church, and had been blessed by the 
miraculous power given to him with such wonderful abundance 
by the Master and Lord of all things. At last, on November 9, 
A.D. 397, stretched on the earth in the obscure town of Candes 
on the Vienne, the Saint expired. The precious remains were 
the subject of a pious contest between the people of Poitou 
and Touraine, but, as we are told in the history of Tours by 
the famous historian and sainted Bishop Gregory, Heaven in- 
tervened to decide the dispute. The Loire was rolling its current 
past the bare trees and flowerless meadows of the wintery 
season, when on a sudden, the people of Tours heard from 
afar off the swelling notes of a music that was not of this 
world. They flocked to the river banks whence these strange 
melodies seemed to proceed, and beheld the trees bursting into 
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foliage and the flowers opening in all their charms of tint and 
scent, whilst floating without sail or oar down the wide stream, 
a boat appeared, and as the sick and halt at once experienced 
the sacred influence of the miracle-worker, the people of Tours 
with one universal cry welcomed the body of their Bishop 
returned, faithful even in death, to his beloved see! 

The body of St. Martin, thus miraculously bestowed, was 
jealously guarded by the clergy and people of Tours, and one 
chapel after another was erected to receive it. But the fame 
of the Saint spread far and wide, and the chapel or “small 
Basilica,” as St. Gregory calls it, of St. Stephen, built over 
his body by St. Brice, St. Martin’s immediate successor, soon 
proved all too small for the throngs of pilgrims. The adjoining 
city (for St. Gregory tells us the Basilica was five hundred and 
fifty yards away from Tours) grew in size, and at last, sixty- 
four years after the death of St. Martin, the holy bishop, 
St. Perpetuus (the sixth occupant of the see of Tours), erected 
a vast Basilica, splendid in the novelty and beauty of its 
architecture and the richness of its materials, beyond any church 
then existing in Gaul. The translation of the relics into this 
new resting-place took place A.D. 473, on the 4th of July, a 
festival which has been faithfully celebrated at Tours to our own 
day. Nor did the Saint’s remains ever change definitely 
their place, and though the sacred relics have been scattered 
to the winds by the same red hand which, whilst we write, 
is once more threatening France, the tomb itself remains as we 
shall shortly recount. 

St. Gregory of Tours! gives us the following details of the 
Basilica of St. Perpetuus. “It is i160 feet long and 60 feet 
wide, 45 feet high. It has 32 wingows in the presbytery 
(altarium), 20 in the nave (capsum), and 41 columns. In the 
whole building there are 52 windows, 120 columns; 8 doors, 
viz., 3 in the sanctuary and 5 in the nave.” These particulars 
hardly assist us to form any very definite idea of the plan of 
this “wonderful construction.” Doubtless the many columns 
were worthy of note as being of precious marbles, and they were 
probably distributed about the doorways, as well as forming 
the division of the “nave” into aisles. The description of the 
church at Clermont-Ferrand by St. Gregory is a curious parallel 
to the above. He describes its walls as “being adorned with 
various kinds of marbles fitted together.” 


1 Historia Francorum, lib. xi. cap. 14. 
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From Herbernus, Archbishop of Tours, towards the end of 
the ninth century, after him, from Gervaise, in his Life of 
St. Martin,? we gather that a small vault of ashlar was con- 
structed beneath the principal altar and within the apse of the 
new Basilica. It measured five to six feet long by three in 
width, and was sheeted inside with a mixed metal called 
electrum, composed of copper and tin and a small proportion 
of gold. It was closed with a door of the same metal, which 
turned on four hinges and had four separate locks. Within 
this vault was placed another shrine of gold and silver, the 
handiwork of the sainted worker in precious metals, St. Eligius, 
which again contained an alabaster coffer. The relics of St. 
Martin, wound in long strips of linen, and wrapped in a stuff 
of costly white fabric, were laid within the coffer. A marble 
slab secured with cement sealed the vault beneath the altar, and 
over all stood a “ciborium,” or Jda/dachino, carried on four 
columns of most costly material; the canopy itself being wrought 
in the “best” gold and silver, set with precious stones. Such 
was the first shrine of St. Martin, and our readers will see 
how these particulars have a special interest when we come 
to speak hereafter of the tomb of the Saint as existing in our 
own day. 

One of the terrible fires, which in those early periods seem 
to have been so frequent and so disastrous, burnt off the roof 
and partly destroyed the Basilica of St. Perpetuus in the sixth 
century. But the zeal of kings and people was fully equal to 
such trials, and Clotaire the First (558—561) lost no time in 
rebuilding the fabric in its pristine splendour, and covering the 
roof with sheets of tin. The relics had been saved, and as 
the fame of the powerful intercession of St. Martin spread, 
so too did Tours, till it has grown to be “ten times” its original 
size. A Chapter of Canons, richly endowed, was formed to 
celebrate the rites of the Church with the utmost splendour. 
The Archbishop of Tours received the title of “Patriarch of 
France.” Kings and their queens, princes and warriors, towns- 
folk and peasants, thronged thither to worship God and invoke 
His Saint. Even the Vicars of Christ were drawn to pray at 
the tomb of this great Apostle of Gaul, and Urban the Second 
(1088—1099) and Alexander the Third (1159—1181) both 
visited Tours for this pious purpose. The famous sanctuaries 
of Jerusalem, Rome, and Compostella were affiliated to this 

2 La Vie de St. Martin. Tours: Jean Barthe, 1699. 
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of St. Martin, and nearer home the Churches of St. Sulpice and 
St. Denis invoked his patronage. Throughout the Christian world 
churches were built under his patronage, a general summary 
giving no less than one hundred and sixty-three in England, 
whilst in France four thousand are still to be counted bearing the 
dedication to St. Martin. A body-guard of steel-clad soldiers 
was formed to protect the church and its sacred treasure. 
Under the shadow of its towers, one of which bears the name 
of the great Charlemagne as its founder, the famous Alcuin 
erected a school, which was “the grain of mustard seed” from 
which afterwards sprang the noble Universities of France. 
Thus the arts of peace and war came to do homage to the 
influence of sanctity in an age of faith, and the scholar, the 
artist, and the soldier, wrought for God’s glory and the honour 
of St. Martin. 

It was hardly to be expected, however, in times when 
the sword was rarely sheathed, that the riches accumulated 
within the walls of Martinopolis, as the fortified inclosure 
of the Basilica came for a while to be called, should not 
excite the greed of the marauders and free-lances of the age, 
and about A.D. 838 hordes of Norman fighting-men sat down 
before its walls. The relics of the Saint were solemnly taken 
from out of their resting-place, and borne round the ramparts 
of the city. No other weapons had to be employed by the 
besieged. Their Saint took up the cause of his own people, 
and struck by an unseen hand, the Normans raised their camp 
and fled in fear. But if they were driven off from Tours, they 
no less harried the land round about, and as a measure of 
precaution, and not to overstrain the protecting care of their 
Patron, the relics of St. Martin were, in 853, translated first to 
Orleans, and finally to Auxerre. s 

Once gone from his city, there was no resisting the invaders, 
and in 903 the church of St. Martin flamed from the Norman 
torch, and its treasury was emptied of every object which had 
not been secured in the rapid flight. So, for thirty-four years, 
St. Martin’s relics were banished from Tours, until such times 
as, after the Normans had retired, the church was once more 
rebuilt and the walls of Martinopolis repaired, so as to form 
a special belt of fortifications round the church. Then the 
chapter reclaimed the sacred relics ; but with that strange com- 
bination of piety and craft, of which there are too many 
examples in those olden times, the Bishop and people of Auxerre 
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refused to return the treasure, and it was only at the point of 
the sword that the chapter-guard recovered the remains of their 
Saint. Again, as when the body first floated down the Loire 
to Tours, nature combined to celebrate the triumphant return of 
the relics, five hundred years after the Saint had passed to 
eternal glory. It was in the depth of winter, December 14, 
circa 887, and as the chiefs of the victorious force bore the 
shrine upon their shoulders towards Tours, the trees once more 
burst into leaf, and the meadows were studded with newly- 
opened flowers. Once more the healing powers of the Saint 
were displayed, and the sick and afflicted who knelt upon the 
wayside of the triumphal progress, or were borne out to meet 
it, were straightway healed and joined the ranks with hymns 
and songs of thanks and praise, and a new welcome to St. 
Martin. For about a century the unbroken voice of prayer 
went up from the renewed Basilica, till in 994 it was again 
destroyed by a sacrilegious hand. But it was not long before it 
rose again from its ashes, this time by the zeal of Hervé, the 
treasurer of the fabric, and this time more spacious than 
before, so as to accommodate the never-ending and always 
increasing influx of pilgrims. Twenty years sufficed, with the 
large sums available through the generosity of the clients of 
St. Martin, to complete this third church; and on the anni- 
versary of the ordination of the Saint, and the first translation 
by St. Perpetuus, on July 14, 1014, the relics were once more 
replaced in the vault beneath the high altar, in the apse of the 
church. This was the period of the entire emancipation of the 
arts from the winding bands of a semi-barbarous age, and the 
structure of Hervé was inspired by the new and glorious 
development of ecclesiastical architecture, which expanded as 
the structure grew, and which we can trace in the scanty frag- 
ments which have come down to us. 

On five different occasions the scourge of fire told more or 
less upon this new Basilica, but after each calamity its effects 
were speedily wiped out, and the splendour of the structure 
completely restored and revived. We have before us a plan 
of the church of the eighteenth century, which enables us to 
form a correct idea of its dignified arrangement and its size. 
From this scanty material, and the two noble towers which 
still rise, though degraded and truncated, high over the city, we 
may form an idea of the splendour of the church at the period 
of which we are writing, and even down to the time of the 
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Revolution. The general ground plan was composed of a vast 
nave, with four aisles and lateral chapels to the south, and two 
western towers, one of which, the Zour de 1 Horloge, is still 
erect; transepts, terminated by Towers, the one to the north 
known as the Zour Charlemagne is still standing ; a semicircular 
apse, with double encircling aisles and radiating chapels to the 
number of five. The Basilica measured about 380 feet in length 
from east to west, 110 feet across the nave and aisles, and 179 
feet across the transepts, so that it had expanded not a little 
from the buildings of St. Perpetuus, as described by St. Gregory. 
To the south of the nave was a cloister garth about 117 feet 
square, fragments of which yet exist hidden amongst the houses. 
The two western towers contained the treasures of the Basilica. 
Across the ninth bay of the nave, to the east, extended a vaulted 
rood loft, and formed the limit of the choir which descended 
two bays into the nave, and crossed the transepts as in our own 
Abbey of Westminster. Within the presbytery an elevated and 
enclosed platform formed the sanctuary, and behind the high 
altar a reredos, slightly bowed outwards to the east, terminated 
the choir. Behind this reredos, and still within the circuit of 
clustered columns supporting the vault of the apse—‘“ the vault 
of St. Perpetuus,” as it was called in honour of that sainted 
Bishop—was the feretory, or chapel and shrine of St. Martin, 
precisely as we see the chapel and shrine of St. Edward in our 
own days at Westminster. The tomb of the Saint existed just 
below the level of the pavement of the feretory, and through 
long ages had been known under the divers names of the Con- 
Session, the Pardon, the Repos, the Lit, the Zombeau, and the 
Sépulchre of St. Martin. An outer grid/e from pillar to pillar 
of the apse enclosed the chapel of St. Martin from the choir 
aisle. An inner grating of iron, fater of solid silver, sur- 
rounded the actual space over the tomb, and embraced a lofty 
metal canopy or daldachino, beneath which, on a silver altar- 
table, were exposed relics of St. Martin and other sainted 
Bishops of the see of Tours—SS. Brice, Perpetuus, Gregory, &c. 
The head or chef of St. Martin was detached from the remainder 
of the Saint’s relics in 1323 by the permission of Pope John the 
Twenty-Second, and placed in a splendid bust of gold by 
Charles le Bel, King of France. “The King and his Queen 
were present with a great gathering of princes and bishops. 
The body was found in a chest of poplar wood, which was quite 
white, and as if but just newly made. It was wrapped up, and 
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the seal of St. Perpetuus was found unbroken.”* Later on, in 
1453, under Charles the Seventh, the remainder of the relics 
were withdrawn from the tomb and exposed as we have just 
described. Behind the shrine, an altar was lifted up, high over 
the floor of the feretory, and approached by two flights of steps 
curving right and left with the sweep of the apse* This was 
known as the Altar of Pardon, or of the Confession. Lamps 
of the most precious metals and of the most exquisite workman- 
ship burnt for ever about the shrine, and it is not difficult to 
imagine the sumptuous beauty of the adornments and the 
immense value of the offerings which generations of pilgrims 
laid at the feet of this chosen servant of God. 

Besides the altar of the relics and the high altar, the church 
seems to have contained in the apsidal chapels of the choir, in 
the nave, and lateral chapels, &c., some twenty-four altars. As 
at Ratisbon, and many other churches, a well was enclosed 
within the walls of the Basilica in the outer aisle of the apse. 
There were various dependencies of the choir, as the great 
sacristy specially set apart for keeping the copes, the relic 
treasury, and the vicar’s chapel, &c. 

Such was the Basilica of St. Martin before the age of doubt, 
unhappily for France, was to succeed to the age of faith. 
“Where,” as Mgr. Guibert, then Archbishop of Tours, exclaims 
in his pastoral letter of November, 1861, “where is now this 
famous temple, consecrated to the honour of St. Martin, the 
glory of Touraine, the monument raised by France to the 
memory of her greatest saint and one of her most illustrious 
founders? What has become of this splendid Basilica, so often 
rebuilt on the same foundations, constantly enlarged during the 
course of ages, as its limits became too narrow for the earnest 
crowds which thronged to it, so sumptuously adorned by the 
generosity of our forefathers, the pavement of which had been 
worn by the feet of Kings and Queens, of rich and poor, for 
so many ages? Alas! you know but too well what has 
become of it, and many a time have you wept as you passed 
through the streets and squares formed on the site once 
hallowed by being occupied by this church!” Like the 
uncivilized and savage Norman hordes of the tenth century, 
the Calvinists made themselves masters of Tours in 1562, and 
ravaged St. Martin’s. The church was sacked, the tomb was not 

3 Note on St. Gregory’s Life of St. Martin of Tours, by Dom Ruinart. 
* Report, etc., on the tomb of St. Martin of Tours, 1860. 
VOL. XXI. (NEW SERIES.) x 
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spared ; every article of precious metal, in the way of sacred 
vessels, reliquaries, shrines, &c., was melted down; the relics of 
the saints, and amongst them a portion of those of the great 
patron of the Basilica, were burnt and their ashes scattered to 
the wind. Happily, fragments of the head and of one arm 
were saved, and still form the most valued objects of veneration 
amongst the relics at the Cathedral of St. Gatien, at Tours. A turn 
in the fortunes of war in that sanguinary epoch gave back Tours 
the following year, for a time at least, to the Catholics. The 
havoc of “the dogs of war,” as they might truly be called, 
was repaired as well as might be. What relics were saved from 
profanation and destruction were once more exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful, and the spot without the Basilica 
where the rest had been burnt by heretical spite was surrounded 
by a grating. Once more “it became evident,” to quote the 
words of Gervaise, Provost of St. Martin’s 1699, and a martyr 
for the faith in America, 


That, though the malice of the heretics could reduce to ashes the 
sacred bones of St. Martin, they could not in the slightest degree affect 
the veneration which had always existed in his regard, nor diminish the 
persistent confidence in his intercession. For, according to the measure 
of their faith, the sick are healed at his tomb as of old, the afflicted are 
consoled, the just obtain the grace of perseverance, and the sinner that 
of conversion. The lamps which burn day and night about the tomb 
are the witnesses of the gratitude of persons as distinguished by birth as 
by their rank in the hierarchy of the Church, and we may regard the 
miracles performed by the Saint in this century (the seventeenth) in 
their favour as new pledges of the protection he will continue to show 
to all who have recourse to him, even to the end of the world.® 

But the good Provost had not counted with the hideous 
apparition of the Revolution, the worthy daughter of the 
Reformation and unbelief. For a while the darkness of night 
fell upon unhappy France, as it has done since in our own time, 
and is threatening to do at the very day we write. Every excess 
of wickedness, every action of grotesque folly, every deed of 
barbarous destruction, that it is possible for man to commit 
when the soul is blinded by hatred of God and His Church, 
and the intellect oppressed by a monstrous abortion of so called 
“liberty,” wounded and tore the very heart of France ; 


Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny 
Did there inhabit, and that land was called 
The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls.® 


5 Life of St.Martin, Gervaise, 1699. 6 Richard the Second, Act iv. Scene 1. 
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As did the Northmen and the Calvinists, so the children of 
the Revolution laid their blood-stained hands on the Basilica 
of St. Martin. Once more, though the relics were again 
saved, the tomb was ravaged, and the glorious apse above it 
was torn down stone by stone. Happily the whirlwind of 
desolation did no further destruction for the time, and a deeply 
interesting record of the Basilica in this state of partial ruin 
exists in the form of a beautiful view of the church executed 
about the close of the eighteenth century. The ruin remained 
in this state, a shattered monument of former devotion, an 
awful memorial of modern impiety, till as late as 1802. Then, 
in the expiring struggles of the Revolution, the last stroke of 
vandalism swept away all that remained of the cz-devant église 
Martin de Tours (sic), save the two towers of Charlemagne 
and the Horloge. With the petty spite so eminently charac- 
teristic of French revolutionists, the local authorities of the day, 
by way of expressing their hate of religion, and handing down 
to posterity a testimony of their own enlightened enfranchise- 
ment from the darkness of superstition, gave orders to efface 
all memory of the venerable structure, by driving across the 
site of its transepts from north to south a street named after a 
philosopher of the new lights, Descartes, and through the area 
of its former nave and choir from east to west another street 
named after La Harpe. This latter street, now known as the 
Rue St. Martin, was undoubtedly intended as a final act of 
insult and impiety, in order that the very spot where for past 
centuries the faithful had knelt about the tomb of St. Martin, 
nay, the actual site of the tomb itself, should be given up to 
the daily tread of the passers-by, delivered to the scorn of 
trampling feet, and to the indignity and forgetfulness of future 
times. But God willed otherwise, for, by a strange accident (?), 
the line of this sacrilegious thoroughfare deviated just enough 
from the axis of the former Basilica to pass, not over, but deside, 
the site of the tomb and high altar of St. Martin. Napoleon 
the First, on visiting Tours, not many years after this stupid act 
of municipal barbarism, expressed himself as bitterly indignant 
that one of the noblest works of ecclesiastical architecture, one 
of the most world-renowned centres of devotion for ages past in 
France, should have been thus swept away. Time went on, and 
though religion once more emerged from her hiding-place, and 
the priests of God’s immortal church once more stood at her 
altars, the memory of the Basilica of St. Martin seemed to 
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have all but faded away, buried with its buried foundations. 
During the Restoration, in 1822, a feeble effort was made to 
move the hearts of the Catholics of Touraine to reconstruct 
their ancient and glorious shrine, but within so short a space 
of time, bewildered as it would seem by the terrible events 
which had occurred, the tradition of the actual site of the 
tomb had died out, and, under the impression that the public 
thoroughfare passed over it, the project was laid aside. Still 
the devotion to the great protector and thaumaturgus of Tours 
and France never wholly died out ; faithful hearts invoked him 
for better days, and a confraternity for distributing clothing to 
the poor, in memory of the charity of the saint in sharing his 
soldier's cloak with a beggar, was established under his 
patronage. This was in 1854, and simultaneously the dignity 
of the celebration of the patronal feast, and the habit of 
visiting in pilgrimage the places consecrated by his memory, 
came into vogue. Sacred archeology was actively enlisted in 
investigating every possible source of information in regard to 
the ancient sanctuary. 

Among other valuable discoveries was that of the plan of 
which we give a reduced copy, which was unearthed from 
amongst the archives of the Prefecture. With this document 
before them the Commission named by Cardinal Morlot Arch- 
bishop of Tours for the purpose of investigating the whole 
question of the ancient Basilica, had no difficulty in estab- 
lishing the fact that the line of the Street de la Harpe did 
not cross the site of the tomb, as we have already stated, and 
that it lay, without doubt, in the plot of ground occupied by two 
houses to the south-east of the junction of the streets de la Harpe 
and Descartes. A generous member of the Commission at once 
undertook to secure this site on his own responsibility, at the 
cost of £6,000, and in November, 1857, it was handed over to 
the CEuvre de St. Martin. At last, with the sanction and 
blessing of Mgr. Guibert, who had succeeded to the archie- 
piscopal see of Tours, the investigations were commenced on 
October 2, 1860, and the excavations opened in the cellars of 
one of the houses established in a very short time that they 
were, as had been anticipated, on the actual site of the apse of 
the Basilica. The explorations were contiriued, and some of 
the bases of the pillars of the apse and transept were discovered, 
and it became possible to lay down with actual precision the 
outline of the plan, and establish the axis of the church. These 
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points being secured, it was easy to define almost exactly the 
site of the former high altar, and that once laid down, the tomb 
could not be far distant. Some legal delays occurred in the 
transfer of another house which it seemed evident must occupy 
the area of the tomb, and meanwhile a lamp was lit in the 
cellar, an altar’set up, and on November 12, 1860, after an 
interruption of seventy years, the Adorable Sacrifice of the 
Mass was offered up once more. The Archbishop, surrounded 
by his chapter and clergy, and as large a number of the faithful 
as could crowd into the limited space, said this Mass of repa- 
ration and thanksgiving, and the cu/tus of St. Martin was thus 
again openly established. A few days later, December 14th, 
the excavations were renewed under the skilful guidance of an 
architect, our friend the late regretted M. Verdier. The sweep 
of the columns of the apse forming the feretory was disclosed, 
and, partially buried in a party wall ‘between the cellars of the 
modern houses occupying the site, two low parallel walls, of 
ancient masonry in very white limestone, or ¢ufa, were dis- 
covered, exactly cut by and parallel to the line of axis, showing 
the origin, or springing, of an arched roof on either hand, and 
measuring fifty-three centimetres, or one foot six inches 
(English) between the walls, and one metre forty centimetres, 
or four feet six and three-quarters (English) to the top of the 
vault. Our readers will remember a few pages back the descrip- 
tion given of this tomb by Gervaise, and will readily understand 
the great interest of this discovery. We cannot do better than 
summarize that portion of the procés-verbal of the discovery of 
the tomb drawn up on the occasion by the Commission. “In 
order to advance quickly, the work was undertaken simul- 
taneously in the two cellars, on either side of the party-wall. 
M. Verdier remained in the cellar of the house, No. 4, Rue 
St. Martin, with three workmen, whilst the other workmen 
worked in the cellar of No. 6, under the direction of the 
members of the Commission. It was previously arranged to 
pierce the wall with a sight-hole, so as to attain greater pre- 
cision. After the curve of the apse had been cleared out on 
M. Verdier’s side, he remarked the two small fragments of 
ancient masonry which unfortunately had been partly de- 
molished by the workmen before their interest had occurred to 
him. He at once concluded that they formed a portion of the 
small vault which had contained the relics, and which had been 
described in a curious MS. of 1686, discovered by M. Lambron 
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de Lignim, and to which we shall refer just now. M. Verdier 
lost no time in informing the Commission through the hole in 
the wall of this fact. The news was received with the utmost 
joy and a lively emotion by all present, and both of the 
exploring parties burst out simultaneously into the chant of the 
Magnificat. The opening through the wall was soon enlarged, 
and about eleven o'clock in the evening the commissioners were 
able to pass from one cellar to the other, and satisfy themselves 
of the discovery of the small vault, into which the opening 
had so providentially been made.” It is easy to imagine the 
deep religious interest with which this discovery was hailed, and 
few of our Catholic readers would have escaped the contagion of 
the pious enthusiasm of the little group of Christian explorers. 
The following day the Archzological Society of Touraine 
visited the locality, and after a careful examination of the actual 
remains, and comparison with documentary testimony, arrived 
at the unanimous conclusion that these were really the stones of 
the tomb of St. Martin, and that they were still in the site they 
had occupied for so many centuries. We need not repeat the 
descriptions of Herbernus and Gervaise already quoted, but 
the account alluded to above, dating from 1686, is too valuable 
to be omitted. Repairs were being made to the steps about the 
tomb of St. Martin—worn doubtless by the knees of pilgrims, as 
we may see in the pavement about the tomb of St. Edward, or 
the empty shrine of St. Alban—and on raising an old stone 
step to replace it by a new one, the vicar perpetual, who has 
left us this account, caught sight just below the floor-line of a 
small vault. We will let him describe the result in his own words : 


Notice was given to several canons, and they assembled in special 
chapter. The vicar perpetual was reqtésted to go down into the vault, 
and he found that it was about five or six feet long, four feet high, and two 
feet wide, constructed of exceedingly white Bourré stone; that there 
was within this vault, below the foot of the tomb, a small box raised 
off the earth by two pieces of stone, that this box was locked, though 
the lock fell off when touched. The top of the box crumbled into dust, 
and so would the rest had it not been kept together by two large pieces 
of a white marble tomb. The only things discovered therein were some 
ashes, a quantity of small bones, and several fragments of stone and 
white marble. 


We need not insist on the identity of material and of 
dimensions here described with what, as we have just related, 
was discovered, and we may conclude 
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That in all certitude and confidence we may prostrate ourselves 
before these precious fragments, and kiss the ground where St. Perpetuus 
laid the body of St. Martin on July 4, a.p. 473.7 


Without going into details of a purely archeological or archi- 
tectural character with regard to the further exploration of the 
ruins of the Basilica itself, which, however interesting, would be 
outside the scope of this Review, our readers will be interested 
with a few additional details bearing more or less upon the tomb 
of St. Martin. A little to the south of the site of the tomb, and 
near one of the pillars of the apse, the remains of a small 
furnace were laid bare, in it an iron vessel, surrounded by 
fragments of bones, melted metal, and bits of mother o’ pearl, 
alabaster, glass, and pottery. There seems every reason to 
conclude this had been the furnace set up by the Calvinists to 
melt down the reliquaries and other spoil of the treasury of St. 
Martin. Still more recent excavations within the limited area at 
the disposal of the Commission have laid bare portions of the 
various churches of which we have spoken above, and which had 
succeeded one another about the tomb of St. Martin, even masonry 
of foundations that may be referred to the church built by 
St. Brice, the immediate successor of St. Martin. Above these 
substructions it has been established beyond doubt that a 
considerable amount of walling of the Basilica of St. Perpetuus 
is actually remaining zx situ, consisting of a semicircular apse 
round about the tomb, but smaller in its radius than the final 
construction. The traces of the work of Hervé are yet more 
numerous, and coincide very closely with those of St. Perpetuus, 
from which they are only to be distinguished by the different 
mode of building, and by other points which an experienced 
eye would alone detect. The remainder is work of the 
thirteenth century, and the position of the pillars as we have 
before mentioned, and the various levels, are readily re-estab- 
lished. A very interesting restoration has been effected of a 
marble table offered to the tomb of St. Martin by St. Euphronius, 
Bishop of Autun, and in this restoration are inserted two frag- 
ments of sculptured marble going back to the Merovingian 
period. These were found inside the vaulted tomb, and no 
doubt is entertained that they formed the actual table which 
covered the tomb of St. Martin, and upon which, as we are told 
by St. Gregory of Tours, Mass was celebrated.® 


7 Notice sur le Tombeau de Saint Martin. Mame, Tours, 1861. 
8 We are indebted for these interesting details to M. A. Baillargé of Tours, 
architect to the CEuvre de St. Martin. 
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It only remains for us to say what has been done towards 
the reconstruction of the Basilica. In 1859 Mgr. Guibert, 
at that time Archbishop of Tours, addressed a pastoral letter 
to the clergy of his diocese, inviting them to cooperate in the 
purchase of the site of the tomb and the erection of a temporary 
chapel over it. This appeal was zealously responded to, and 
it became necessary to surround and protect the venerable tomb 
laid bare to the veneration of innumerable pilgrims. Guided 
by the ancient descriptions of the canopy or daldachino which 
in ancient times overshadowed the tomb, and with his own 
intuitive artistic perception, M. Verdier, to whom the work 
was intrusted, produced the highly effective and striking design 
which now gives so much dignity and devotional character to 
the hallowed spot. Descending from the temporary church of 
wood down to the level of the ancient church, some six or seven 
feet below the present level of the streets, we find a low marble 
pedestal, from which rise the four bronze columns which sustain 
a canopy of copper in cast and repoussé work, with rich crestings 
and finials, and statues of angels, &c., all in metal. The upper 
part of the tomb is visible beneath this daldachino, behind a 
grating of copper wrought into an open pattern, and further 
protected by sheets of glass to preserve the relic from dust. 
An inclosure of marble pilasters and metal work surrounds the 
baldachino, terminating against the ancient wall of the apse. The 
names of the donor of this beautiful and interesting work of art— 
the Count Pédre Moisand, of the architect, and of M. Chertier of 
Paris,® the skilful metal-worker, are inscribed on the bases of the 
columns. But besides this erection over the actual tomb, a 
complete plan for the entire reconstruction of the Basilica has 
been made by M. Baillargé, architect, of Tours, carefully 
following the ancient lines of the foundations and the plan of 
1762. The author of this plan has shown himself to be fully 
equal to the noble task which it has been his privilege to have 
intrusted to him, and his work has received the most favourable 
artistic approval, and been marked for special approbation by a 
medal at the exhibition of the Sa/ox at Paris. Unhappily, the 
miserable spirit of paltry spite and childish opposition to every 
great and good undertaking with which the glory of God’s 
Church is connected, which has, with but few honourable ex- 


9 We may perhaps be pardoned if we mention that this able artist has since 
executed a metal da/dachino on a larger scale, from the designs of the writer of this 
paper, over the high altar of the Cathedral Church of the diocese of Elphin, at Sligo. 
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ceptions, taken possession of the minds of the municipal 
councils of the towns in France under the present régime, has 
for the time being put a stop to any immediate prospect of 
realizing the rebuilding of St. Martin’s Church. As our readers 
are aware, the site is traversed by public thoroughfares, and 
though a plan of the general arrangement of the surroundings 
of the Basilica, showing that no real interference with public 
convenience would result from the reconstruction, has been for 
long before this sapient body of local legislators, it appears 
quite hopeless to convince them that what is proposed would 
be really a new glory and adornment to their city. Meanwhile, 
the new Archbishop and the zealous members of the CEuvre de 
St. Martin, aided by the inexhaustible charity of the Catholics 
of La vraie France, have gone on quietly and steadily in the 
good work. All the houses on either side of the Rue St. Martin, 
and covering the whole length of the site of the old and of 
the future Basilica are purchased, and a sum of two million 
francs, or eighty thousand pounds, is in hand to begin the work 
whenever God in His Providence permits the heavy cloud which 
now hangs over France to roll away into merited oblivion. 
Certainly those who have witnessed the earnest and fervent 
piety of the crowds who throng day by day about the tomb to 
supplicate the great patron of Tours and France, cannot doubt 
but such prayers will be sooner or later heard. We may conclude, 
in the words of Mgr. Guibert, by the earnest hope “that God 
may deign to bless and forward this good work to a happy 
ending, that He may reanimate by His grace in all hearts the 
devotion towards St. Martin, one of the most powerful protectors 
of France, and that once more, as of old, we may see princes and 
people prostrate before the tomb of this sainted wonder-worker ! 
This will be the happy sign of a complete return of France to 
the faith of her fathers, and the beginning of a new era of 


happiness and of peace.” ” 
GEORGE GOLDIE. 


7° Pastoral Letter to the clergy of the diocese of Tours. 
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Mr. ScotTt’s beautiful reprint of the with the 
new Preface which he has prefixed, containing the latest argu- 
ments which have been produced in favour of the royal author- 
ship of this famous work, can hardly be considered as putting 
a seal on the controversy which has so long remained open 
concerning it. The material part of the reprint is as successful 
as other works of the same kind for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Elliot Stock. Nothing can be desired either as to type or 
paper. Perhaps Mr. Scott has taken it too much for granted 
that Dr. Wordsworth’s work, published some _five-and-thirty 
years ago, is well known to the present generation. The truth 
is, that the controversy about the authorship of this work is 
one of those literary battles which revive only from time to 
time, and which in the nineteenth century have lost any adven- 
titious interest which political or personal considerations might 
give them. There are still a certain number of loyal English- 
men who venerate the “ Royal Martyr” almost, if not. quite, as 
a saint, and to these persons, of course, any attempt to deny 
his authorship of the Portraiture of his Sacred Majestie, is a 
kind of sacrilege. It was not till our own day—about a quarter 
of a century ago, at the longest, but we forget the exact year— 
that the terribly long-winded service in his honour was shut out 
of the Anglican Prayer-Book, along with the Services “for the 
Fifth of November” and the “ Restoration of the Royal Family.” 
These services were dear to the hearts of many Tory High 
Churchmen, though the curious conjunction of William the 
Third, whom they used to look upon as little better than a 
bandit, with the “Gunpowder Plot” celebration, cast a ludicrous 
and incongruous element into their zealous effusions of loyalty. 


1 The Portraiture of his Sacred Majestie in his Solitudes and Sufferings. A reprint 
of the edition of 1648, and Facsimile of the Original Frontispiece, with an Intro- 
duction throwing fresh light upon the authorship of the work. By Edward J. L. 
Scott, M.A. London: Elliot Stock, 1880, 
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But these things are things of the past, from which the High 
Churchmen of the present day are probably very glad to be 
delivered, by the action of the Royal Supremacy. We have 
never heard of more than one clergyman who kept them up. 
The cultus of the “Royal Martyr” has died out in like manner, 
and, in the days in which we live, Anglicans can approach the 
question of the authorship of the “King’s Book,” as it was 
called, without any great fear of loss of temper over the dis- 
cussion. 

The question is a curious mixture of cross evidence; and it 
has, at various times, been considered as almost indisputably 
settled on one side and on the other. There seems some little 
uncertainty as to the date of the first impression of this remark- 
able book. The editor of the present reprint has noticed that 
the first edition has the date 1648 alone, and all others, before 
March 25, 1649, have the words “reprinted in R(egis) M(emo- 
riam) 1648.” This, as Mr. Scott remarks, looks as if it had 
been printed before the King’s death.2 But it is certain that 
the work appeared immediately after the execution at White- 
hall, and that its appearance was followed by an immense 
revulsion of feeling in the country. Perhaps this revulsion must 
be attributed in very great measure to the opportuneness of the 
publication. The nation was sure to be sick to the heart at 
what its rulers for the moment had done, and the contents of 
the book fell in most naturally with the impressions produced 
by the scene at the scaffold, which won even from Andrew 
Maxwell the best lines he ever wrote.’ Although the book was 


2 The immediate occasion of Mr. Scott’s Preface is partly at least to call attention 
to the way in which people now-a-days write about books without having taken the 
trouble to read the literature which already exists concerning them. ‘The offender in 
this instance is Mr. Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, who, in the 
monograph of Milton in the series of English Men of Letters, edited by no less con- 
spicuous a person than Mr. John Morley, has dismissed the claims of King Charles 
to the authorship of the /ov, as it would seem, without the slightest consciousness 
of the strong evidence in its favour. Unfortunately, almost every single statement 
made by Mr. Pattison is at variance with well-known facts, 

3 The lines may not be well known, and such lines are almost always worth 


quoting for some readers. They occur in a ‘‘ Horatian Ode on Cromwell’s Return 


from Ireland.” 
What field, of all the civil war, 
Where his were not the deepest scar ? 
And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art : 


Where, twining subtle fears with hope, 
He wove a web of such a scope, 
That Charles himself might chace 
To Carisbrook’s narrow case, 
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called the Portraiture of his Sacred Majestie—a title after- 
wards used, as we shall see, against the royal authorship—yet 
its contents professed to come from the pen of the King, to be 
his private reflections and prayers on certain incidents of the 
latter part of his reign. The party in power seem to have heard 
of the existence of the work before it appeared, and to have 
done their best to seize it ; but the vigilance of its compilers or 
editors baffled the search. As soon, almost, as it was published, 
it became very widely known, and an attempt was immediately 
made, in an anonymous pamphlet,‘ to discredit its genuineness. 
But this pamphlet is full of nothing but insinuations. There 
are no proofs. The divines who are supposed to be meant as 
the true authors were Dr. Harris, Dr. Hammond, and perhaps 
Bishop Juxon. These theories have been altogether abandoned 
since. But the attacks on the work produced at least two 
pamphlets in reply, which contain some matters very interesting 
as to the solution of questions afterwards raised in a much more 
formidable manner and shape. 

The importance of these early contributions to the defence 
of the royal authorship of the book lies in this, that each 
pamphlet—we are not able to say whether the two may not 
have been written by the same hand—professes to give a 
distinct account of the manner in which Charles wrote the 
work. The first pamphlet claims to be by a man “who has 
been for many years a constant servant to his Majesty’s sacred 
person,” and whom the King favoured with “his private councils 
and addresses”—who “remained constant in his attendance 


That thence the royal actor borne 
The tragic scaffold might adorn, 
While round the armedbands 
Did clap their bloody hands, 
He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene ; 
But, with his keener eye, 
The axe’s edge did try, 
Nor call’d the gods, with vulgar spight, 
To vindicate his helpless right, 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 


4 This pamphlet was called Eixay aAn@wh—the Portraiture of Truth’s Most Sacred 
Majesty, etc., 1649. The answers which followed, and which are mentioned imme- 
diately, were called (1) Zhe Princely Pelican, Royal Resolves presented in sundry 
choice observations extracted from his Majesty’s Divine Meditations, with satisfactory 
reasons to the whole kingdom that his Sacred Person was the only author of them, 
1649; and (2) Eixay ) morh. The Faithful Portraiture of a Loyal Subject in vindi- 
cation of Eixay BaoiAuch, etc., 1649. 
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on his Majesty, even to the last move, when they were all ex- 
pressly enjoined to be removed.” The account this writer gives 
is, that in 1641 Charles conceived the idea of the book at 
Theobald’s, before setting out for the north; and that he went 
on writing it from time to time, setting apart for it his first 
moments “after his morning devotions.” The chapters ex- 
pressly mentioned are the first and the second, on “ The Calling 
of the Parliament,” and on “ Strafford’s Death,” for the author 
mentions the remonstrance made to Charles against his severe 
self-condemnation on that last point, and the answer of the 
King. The second pamphlet, “The Faithful Portraiture,” 
claims also to have been by an attendant on Charles, who 
is said in one place to have gone with him into Spain on his 
journey to woo the Infanta—a description which seems to 
point to Endymion Porter. The writer says: “I take it to 
be the King’s book. I am sure of it. I know his hand. I have 
seen the manuscript. I have heard him own it.” 

Each pamphlet gives the same account of the fortunes of 
the manuscript. The Princely Pelican states that this “ines- 
timable gem ” was seized upon by the enemy, with other papers 
and characters of concern, being enclosed in a cabinet reserved 
for that purpose, but that it was “recovered above all expect- 
ance, and returned to his Majesty’s hand, though the perusal 
of his papers” (the other documents) “were left to a more 
racking censure.” The other pamphlet says: “I do verily 
believe you think this is the King’s book, as much as I do, 
or any man else. There are some in the army that know it 
to be true enough, and some have been converted by it, or 
the King had never had it again, after it was lost at the 
Battle of Naseby.” The allusions are supposed to be to 
Fairfax and Cromwell, and to Major Huntington, as the 
person “converted.” 

Now, this fact of the seizure of Charles the First's most 
private papers after the Battle of Naseby is a matter of 
history. It is also certain that the Parliament published a 
great number of the papers thus seized, hoping to injure the 
' King. Among these were his letters to his wife. It seems 
also clear, from their own statements, and from Clarendon’s 
words,’ that there were some other papers, “ private memorials,” 
which they did not publish. The story of the recovery of the 


5 Full Answer to the Parliament’s Declaration of no more Addresses, etc., Pp. 150, 
1648, 
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meditations from Fairfax comes to us on very respectable 
authority. Bull, afterwards Bishop of St. David’s, one of the 
most distinguished theologians that the Anglican communion 
has ever produced, is quoted as saying that about 1656 he had 
frequent conversation with a certain Dr. Gorge, who had been 
chaplain to King Charles, who told him that after the defeat 
he was employed by the King to “retrieve certain papers lost 
in his cabinet, in which some private thoughts and meditations 
of that good King were set down, the loss of which troubled 
him more than all the other papers of his which fell into his 
enemies’ hands that day. It was with difficulty that they were 
obtained from the conqueror, but restored they were, and 
Dr. Gorge did most solemnly profess to this informant, that 
having an opportunity to peruse them, they found they were 
the same, as to the matters preceding that dismal day, with 
those printed in Icon Basiliké.” It seems that Dr. Gorge was 
connected with Fairfax by family ties. There is also similar 
evidence, as to the endeavour made by Charles to recover the 
manuscript through Archbishop Ussher. 

The person by whose means the manuscript is said to have 
been restored to Charles is a well-known adherent and confidant 
of Cromwell, Major Huntington, major in his own troop of 
horse, and highly trusted by him. There is a great concurrence 
of evidence to the fact that Fairfax gave the manuscript to 
Huntington to give to the King, and that Huntington gave it 
to Charles. It is, however, here, that some little confusion— 
‘not difficult to explain, certainly—comes into the story. There 
are a number of witnesses as to Huntington’s agency in the 
matter, but he seems to have said one thing at one time, and 
another at another time, in a way which perplexes us, until 
we come to understand that there were two books lost at 
Naseby, both of which it was of importance to the King to 
recover—the meditations of the Portraiture, and some account 
of the war which he wished to transmit to Sir Edward Hyde, 
afterwards Lord Clarendon, for use in the compilation of his 
history. This fact seems to have been in the mind of Dugdale 
when he made certain statements about the King’s manuscripts, 
of which he says on one occasion that they were in the King’s 
hand, at another in the hand of Sir Edward Walker, interlined 
by the King. But, without going at any greater length into 
this point, we are satisfied that there can be no reasonable 
doubt—unless Huntington's statements are to be taken as 
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altogether untrustworthy—that a considerable part of what was 
afterwards known as the /con Basiliké was taken at Naseby 
and afterwards restored to Charles. Then several witnesses 
are adduced who bear evidence that Huntington declared— 
either to them or to those who told them—that he had restored 
the manuscript to Charles by the order of Fairfax. To two of 
these—Mr. Cave Beck and Mr. Rowney—he added that he 
had read over the papers before giving them back, and that 
they were the same in matter and form with the meditations 
of the printed book. Another witness is found to prove that 
his own father, Sir Jeremy Whichcott, used to say that 
Huntington had lent him the papers before returning them to 
Charles, and that he (Whichcott) transcribed about seventeen 
chapters with his own hand, but was obliged to leave off on 
account of the haste in which Huntington was to return them. 
Several of these witnesses also attest Huntington’s statement 
as to the joy with which the King received his manuscripts. 
Another witness affirms that the Earl of Manchester, some 
years before the Restoration, declared that the cabinet taken 
at Naseby was brought to him, and “that he found in it, in 
loose papers, the aforesaid book written in the King’s own 
hand,” which, he said, he knew as well as his own. Another 
testimony to the same effect is that of Prynne, who told the 
person quoted that the papers taken at Naseby were sent up 
to London, where he, by order of the Parliament, perused 
them, “and that he then and there saw those chapters of the 
Icon Basiliké that were wrote afore that time, which he knew 
to be the same that were afterwards published.” The date 
of Prynne’s evidence, like that of Lord Manchester, is before 
the Restoration, soon after the /con was published. 

There is here a considerable body of evidence, some of it, 
no doubt, not first hand, sufficient to show that the attacks on 
the genuineness of the King’s papers, published as the /con, 
produced from many different persons, and most of them on 
the Parliament side, assertions as to their own knowledge of 
the truth of the claims. Many of these statements were made 
before the Restoration. We have not yet mentioned the work 
of a greater man than any who had yet taken up the quarrel 
against Charles—John Milton. His J/conoclastes was written 
at the instance of the Cromwellian Government, and that must 
be its best excuse. It does not, of course, deal solely with 
the question of authorship, but that is not omitted. Now, it 
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must be remembered that the assertions about the Naseby 
copy were made at the very outset of the controversy, and 
that therefore, if it had been in the power of Milton or of 
those he served to deny the existence of such a copy, it surely 
would have been a more fatal argument to the claims of the 
work than any other. But Milton is content with insinuating 
that the authorship is doubtful, that the “wording was above 
his known skill and orthography,” and the like, while in a large. 
number of other places he quotes it as the work of the King 
himself. So it seems also to have been accepted by Cromwell 
and others, who spoke of the author as a “hypocrite,” of the 
work as a piece of hypocrisy, and the like. And the silence 
of Milton and others in the face of the Naseby story is a 
considerable confirmation of that story, especially as the 
criticisms are such as to be sufficiently satisfied by the 
hypothesis that Charles may have copied, as Milton says, 
from “Court Sermons,” in the passages which they consider 
to be superior in style to anything he could himself have 
produced. 

We must not linger too long over details, though the ques- 
tion is really one which very much depends upon a number of 
small scraps of evidence. It is enough to add that the chain of 
evidence on the side of the King’s authorship does not break off 
at any point where it might be expected to be continuous. It is 
well for the advocates of Charles that the question of authorship 
was at once raised on the first publication of the work. But 
it must be also remembered, that it was not raised in such a way 
or at such a time as to make more than a general denial of the 
charge essential or even material. No name was fixed upon, 
with anythjng like probability, as that of the author, except the 
name of the King himself. The d@fenders of the royal origin 
of these papers had no definite statements whatever to meet, 
and thus it was not necessary for them even to exhibit their 
own positive proofs on every single point. This being con- 
sidered, we have a very fair chain of evidence indeed. The 
true discussion of the question came about forty years later, 
when a definite and rival claim to the authorship was made. It 
is but fair to suppose that many more bits of evidence in favour 
of Charles might have been forthcoming if the rival claimant 
had appeared at an earlier time. We have, however, as has been 
said, a satisfactory amount of witness. It is well attested that 
Charles went on working at these papers, after they were 
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restored to him, up to the very last day of the treaty of 
Newport. Thus, “after the Battle of Naseby,” a gentleman 
saw the King writing a chapter, which, on the King’s leaving 
the room, he found to, be that on “the Queen’s departure” in the 
Icon. Dr. Rhodes, who was in attendance on Charles from 
October, 1645, till his confinement at Carisbrook, often saw him 
writing parts of the book. At Holdenby, where he was detained 
at the beginning of 1647, Dr. Dillingham read several passages 
in a paper the King had just then written: he found the same in 
the /con. Charles was carried off from Holdenby, June 4, 1647, 
by the soldiers under Joyce: he desired that his trunks and 
papers might not be rifled and tumbled. Among these, says 
the chronicler of the incident, were parcels of his /con Basiliké. 
He was taken to Hampton Court, August 26, 1647, and there it 
seems to have been that he recovered what had been written 
before Naseby. He fled from Hampton Court on November 11 
of the same year, and there is evidence that before he did this, 
two persons recommended by Juxon sat up for more than one 
night putting in order the papers of the /con. The next step of 
his wanderings was Carisbrook Castle, and here we have the 
evidence of Colonel Hammond, his keeper, whose statement is 
said to be: “The book was undoubtedly his, for when I had the 
order for viewing and searching out his papers (in March, 1648), 
I found amongst them many sheets of the rough draught of 
that book in his own handwriting.” Another statement of 
Hammond's is thus quoted: “Part of the book, if not the 
whole, was writ when he was my prisoner in Carisbrook Castle, 
where I am sure he had nothing but a Bible, pen, ink, and 
paper, and going to call him out of his closet to dinner, which I 
always did, I found him still a-writing ; and staying behind to 
see what he writ, the paper being still wet with ink, I read at 
several times most of that book which now bears that title.” 
There are several other such bits of evidence, but we must hold 
our hand, adding only one or two more from the personal 
attendants of the King. He had a faithful bedchamber page, 
who shared all his imprisonments until he was taken to Hurst 
Castle. This man, Levet, declares: “I myself very often saw 
the King with that which is printed in that book, and did daily 
read the manuscript of his own hand, in many sheets of paper: 
and seldom I read it but tears came from me: and I do truly 
believe that there is not a page in that book but what I have 
read under the King’s own hand, before it was printed.” 
VOL. XXI, (NEW SERIES.) Y 
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Levet’s first testimony belongs to the time when the treaty 
was going on at Newport. He also testifies that when the 
King was removed to Hurst Castle, he intrusted the manuscript, 
together with his letters to the Queen, to his care. The chain 
of testimony is continued by other links which have to do with 
the printing of the volume. Royston the printer was sent 
to in October, 1648, to get things ready for the printing. 
We then have the attestation of a certain James Clifford, a 
compositor and actuary, stating that the book was confided 
to Mr. Symmons, who had been chaplain to the Prince of 
Wales: that the first proof was shown by Royston to no less 
a person than Jeremy Taylor, who suggested an alteration of 
the titlke—(which was to have been “The Royal Plea,” and 
which would have brought about its instant suppression)— 
which was immediately adopted by the King, and that “the 
King, for fear the original should miscarry, ordered Mr. Oudart, 
secretary to Sir Edward Nicholas, principal Secretary of State, 
to transcribe it, and lodged the original in the Lord Marquess 
of Hertford’s own hands; and by the copy of Mr. Oudart, 
Mr. Millbourn and myself (it being the way of livelihood I took 
to, being turned out of Magdalene College, in Oxford, for my 
loyalty) did print the said book. After the printing of which, 
a great part was seized in Mr. Simmon’s lodgings, and he, 
though in a shepherd’s habit, was so far discovered, as that 
he was pursued into Great Carter Lane, by the rebels, where 
he took refuge, and the bloody villains fired two pistols at him.” 
(The book was also printed at another press, Dugard’s, and 
there is very full evidence as to this.) We have also Royston’s 
account of the arrangements which he made for publication ; 
of the search that was made for the book, of its being printed 
at a distance from the city; how “in one night, he caused 
several hawkers to come to a certain place, where the books 
were delivered to them; and they sold two thousand copies 
for the price of fifteen shillings each.” Royston was imprisoned, 
like Dugard the other printer, and threats were made, and 
bribes offered, to induce him to declare that the book was not 
the King’s. In short, considering the circumstances of the case, 
the evidence seems about as conclusive as it can be, at first 
sight. It is true that many of the bits of testimony are not 
first-hand, but then, they could not be first-hand. They were 
collected many years after the time, when it became really 
important to prove the fact which they support, on account 
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of the very serious counter-statements which seemed also, at 
first sight and taken by themselves, to deny the claim of 
Charles to the authorship of the book which had been so long 
venerated under his name. 

The first knowledge which the public seem to have had 
of the existence of a claimant to the literary distinction, what- 
ever that might be, of being the author of the Icon, seems to 
have come from a reprint of Milton’s /conoclastes at Amsterdam, 
in the year 1691, in which was contained a copy of a memo- 
randum said to have been made by the Earl of Anglesey several 
years before, in which very high authority indeed was alleged 
in denial of the royal authorship. The memorandum ran as 
follows, and was found in the copy of the /con sold at Lord 
Anglesey’s sale by Millington, an auctioneer : 


King Charles the Second and the Duke of York did both (in the 
last Session of Parliament, 1675), when I showed them in the Lord’s 
House the written copy of this book, wherein were some corrections 
written with the late King Charles the First’s own hand, assure me that 
this was none of the said King’s compiling, but made by Dr. Gauden, 
Bishop of Exeter: which I here insert, for the undeceiving others 
in this point, by attesting so much under my hand. 

ANGLESEY. 

This memorandum was declared to be a forgery by Lord 
Anglesey’s son, Lord Altham: but its genuineness hardly alters 
the importance of its contents. The fact which it states, 
namely, that the two sons of Charles the First, after the 
Restoration (not before, as can very easily be proved, at least 
as to Charles the Second), asserted that the book had been 
written in their father’s name by Gauden, is indisputable. We 
have now to see who Gauden was, and what are the arguments 
in support of a statement which seems, at first sight, so 
preposterous. 

John Gauden, nearly up to the time at which the /cox was 
written and published, had been by no means an out-and-out 
Royalist. But like many others he had been turned to the side 
of the King by the violence of the King’s enemies. He was an 
ostentatious clergyman, living, it is said, at the rate of a 
thousand a year, and having obtained preferment through the 
interest of Lord Warwick—Clarendon’s unfavourable description 
of whom is well known. He had preached before the Parliament, 
and had pleased them so much that he had been presented with 
the somewhat unclerkly reward of a silver tankard. His 
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undoubted letters after the Restoration, the letters, indeed, 
which form a very principal part of the evidence in favour of 
his claim, show him to have been unscrupulously eager in his 
search for preferment, and altogether, when at last a prelate, 
a very worldly prelate. It may interest some of our readers 
to know that he went so far in his complaisance to the wishes of 
the Court at one time, as to draw up a plan for the extension of 
toleration even to Papists. He had taken the Solemn League 
and Covenant, though he aimed at being, and ended in being, 
an Anglican Bishop. Altogether, the external evidence as to 
his character is not prepossessing in his favour, and his letters 
on the subject of his preferment show the vulgarest and lowest 
ambition. But he was on the royal side at the time of Charles 
the First’s worst calamities, and he published a Protestation 
against that King’s execution almost at the very time at which 
the /con Basiliké appeared. As far as literary capacity is 
concerned, he could write well both in English and Latin. 
There are differences of opinion as to the style of the /con, and 
they must be settled before it is discussed whether Charles 
could, or Gauden could not, have written it. But it may be 
allowed that, if there are, as we certainly think there are, 
features about the /con which are quite above the ordinary 
capacity of Gauden, this is rather on account of the dignified, 
calm resignation which those meditations breathe, than of any 
superiority of a purely literary character. 

Startling as the claim of Gauden to the authorship of the 
‘con must have seemed to the loyal High Churchmen of the 
days in which it was first made public, it came to them sup- 
ported by strong direct and indirect evidence. We have already 
mentioned the memorandum of Lord Anglesey. Burnet, in his 
History of his own Times, tells us® as follows: “I was bred 
up with a high veneration of this book, and I remember that, 
when I heard how some denied it to be the King’s, I asked 
the Earl of Lothian about it, who both knew the King very 
well, and loved him little. He seemed confident that it was 
his own work, for, he said, he had heard him say a great many 
of those very periods which are found in that book. Being 
thus confirmed in that persuasion, I was not a little surprised 
when in the year 1673, in which I had a great share of favour 
and free conversation with the then Duke of York, afterwards 
King James the Second, as he suffered me to talk very freely to 
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him about matters of religion, and as I was urging him with 
somewhat out of his father’s book, he told me that book was 
not of his father’s writing, and that the letter to the Prince of 
Wales was never brought to him. He said Dr. Gauden wrote it. 
After the Restoration, he brought the Duke of Somerset and 
the Earl of Southampton both to the King, and to himself, 
who affirmed that they knew it was his writing, and that it 
was carried down by the Earl of Southampton and showed 
the King, during the treaty of Newport, who read it, and 
approved it, as containing his sense of things.” 

This statement of Burnet’s is probably in the main correct, 
though it is impossible that Gauden can have taken the Duke of 
Somerset to the royal brothers. Somerset was dead before 
Gauden’s claim was made. There is, as has been said, a good 
deal of evidence to show that before the Restoration Charles 
the Second firmly believed that the work was the work of his 
father, and Mr. Scott, in his Preface to this new reprint of the 
Icon, has strengthened that evidence. It follows, therefore, that 
something must have been laid before Charles the Second and 
his brother, at or after the time of the Restoration, which must 
have made them think differently as to the authorship. It is 
certainly altogether improbable that either of the brothers 
would have cared to make any investigation into the matter. 
They were told a certain fact by certain persons, a fact which, if 
true, it was important to conceal, or at least, not to publish, and 
which might reflect some amount of discredit on the memory of 
their father—for which neither of the two probably had any 
intense devotion. 

Burnet tells us who was the person chiefly concerned in 
making this communication to the royal brothers. It was 
undoubtedly John Gauden himself. Indeed, when we consider 
the very large amount of credit that has been accorded to his 
claim, it is astonishing to find how much of it all rests on 
his own statements. No doubt we do not know all that he 
might have been able to adduce in the way of collateral 
evidence. What is wonderful is, how easily his own statements 
seem to have been received as conclusive. This does not at 
once settle the case against him. Under many conceivable 
circumstances, it may be thought that no man in his senses 
would have made such a claim unless it were not only true, 
but demonstrable. It is far more easy to imagine that when once 
the book was accepted as the work of Charles, the true author, 
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if Charles was not the true author, would prefer to hold his 
tongue and let things take their course, than that a man would 
venture to make such a claim if he had not means of showing 
its truth. 

After all, the claim of Gauden must be considered simply 
as a matter of evidence. And here our remark holds good, 
that there is but little direct evidence except his own, though 
his own witness comes to us through three several channels : his 
own letters, the statements of his wife, and the statements of a 
certain Dr. Walker, who had at one time been his curate, and 
whose evidence was given after a considerable lapse of years, 
when the question came to be seriously debated. Beyond this, 
there is a certain amount of indirect evidence, the most impor- 
tant part of which is drawn from the silence and the words of 
the great Lord Clarendon. Lord Clarendon is said never to 
have mentioned or alluded to the /con in his great work of the 
History of the Rebellion, and we have letters of his to Gauden, 
answers to letters in which the claim of the latter is urged, in 
which Lord Clarendon appears to admit the justice of that 
claim. But, after all, in a fair judicial weighing of the evidence 
on the side of Gauden, it cannot be said that there is much 
tangible evidence in his favour which cannot be traced to 
himself. 

It would occupy more space than is at our disposal, if we 
were to attempt to give separately the statements in favour of 
Gauden which are made by himself, his wife, and his friend 
Walker respectively. The shortest way will be to give the 
“Gauden story,” as it may be called, pointing out afterwards 
any elements in it—if there are any—which are independent 
of his own assertion. The story, then, runs as follows. Gauden 
asserts that he was moved to write the /con Basiliké—which he 
meant to have called Suspiria Regalia—by the consideration of 
the high esteem in which Cromwell and others in the army 
were held on account of their “parts and piety,” and that there 
was a design to detract from Charles by representing him as 
inferior in these respects. The design was to “have it put forth 
as by some person who had found the papers in his Majesty’s 
chambers at Holmby.” There was to be a Prefatory Epistle 
from this imaginary person. He intended also to give a high 
idea of the Queen. The book was shown to Lord Capel, who 
“did very highly approve of it.” But he said it could not be 
printed without the King’s leave. Then came the time of the 
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Treaty of Newport, and the manuscript was sent to the King 
by the hands of Lord Hertford, who gave it to the King, and 
also told him who the author was. “When my Lord Marquis 
returned, Gauden went to him, to whom my lord said that his 
Majesty, having had some of these essays read to him by Bishop 
Duppa, did exceedingly approve of them, and asked whether 
they could not be put out in some other name.” He was told 
by Duppa that they were intended to be taken for his own. 
The King then desired time to consider, and that was all that 
the Marquis could tell Gauden. He had no more communi- 
cation with Charles on the subject. Gauden said some more 
about the usefulness of the work, and Lord Hertford bade him 
“do what he would, as the case was desperate.” On this, 
Gauden determined to print it as fast as he could, but added 
two more essays, on the “ Denial to the King of the attendance 
of his chaplains,” and on “ Death.” He employed Symmons to 
get it printed, and Royston was the printer, thinking it all the 
time the work of the King. 

We pass over some insignificant details about the seizure 
of part of the impression by the Government, about Symmons’ 
arrest and death, and the danger in which Gauden conceived 
himself to be. He thought at one time of leaving the country, 
but he changed his mind and remained during the Protectorate 
at his very comfortable preferment at Bocking. In due time 
the Restoration came about, and neither Gauden nor his wife 
make any secret that he now looked on the /con simply and 
solely as a title for high preferment. He “did not unjustly 
expect a suitable reward for his endeavours to serve his Ma- 
jesty’s father, and himself, by that work.” And meeting with 
Dr. Morley, “he,” that is, Morley, “fell unto discourse how 
sensible he was of the great service he had done, . . . and also 
assured him that it had been very effectual, . . . and also told 
him that he had acquainted Sir Edward Hyde with the business, 
and that he did very much commend and admire it.” Morley 
said, according to Gauden, that Charles the Second did not yet 
know the secret. After this, Gauden fell in with Sheldon, “who 
he knew was not ignorant that he was the only author of the 
fore-mentioned book,” and very plainly applied for his reward 
in the substantial.shape of the bishopric of London. Sheldon 
said “that was a great leap at first.” Afterwards, while the 
King was still ignorant of the matter, Gauden was appointed 
to the bishopric of Exeter: a post of which he always spoke 
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contemptuously, as having a “high rack but empty manger,” 
and we have his letters to Clarendon complaining of the 
inadequacy of his reward. On the death of Duppa, Bishop 
of Winchester, Morley was translated to the vacant see from 
Worcester—not before Gauden had applied for it. Gauden had 
by this time told his story to the King, and received the assur- 
ance of his gratitude. He was promoted to the see of Worcester, 
which Morley had vacated, and shortly after his translation, 
Gauden died. 

This sketch of the Gauden story, as we have here given it, 
is mainly taken from the statements of his wife, made after his 
death, when she was endeavouring to use his claim on the King 
for the benefit of her family. The other witness, who, in the 
main, repeats what Gauden told him, is in some respects more 
independent of him than Mrs. Gauden could have been. There 
can be little doubt that Walker was sincere in his belief as to 
the authorship of the /con, and that he adds some details of his 
own knowledge. The misfortune about his evidence is that it 
was not put together until forty years after the time, when he 
was an old man, and was spurred into writing by some attacks 
made on him by one of the “vindicators” of Charles the First. 
Walker was a young man, between twenty and twenty-five, 
when the /con was written, and lived for two or three years in 
the family of Gauden in Essex. His evidence, as far as it can 
be separated from that of the Gaudens, comes to this. He 
says Gauden told him of the design some time before the whole 
was finished, and showed him the heads of some of the chapters. 
He says that he objected to the “lawfulness of it,” and Gauden 
put him off by saying that “no man draws his own picture,” 
referring to the title, Portraiture—which, however, it is confessed 
was not the title given to the book till the very last moment 
before its appearance. He says that Gauden pointed out to 
him a reference to Juxon in the chapter about Strafford’s death. 
Again, “some good time after this,” he went in London with 
Gauden to call on Duppa, Bishop of Salisbury, who, as Gauden 
said, knew of his design. Duppa had a part of the manuscript, 
and Gauden was to show him more. Walker was not present 
at the whole of the interview, nor did he see the papers, but 
Gauden told him that Duppa had proposed two more chapters, 
on “the ordinance against the Common Prayer-Book,” and on 
“the denying his Majesty the attendance of his chaplains,” 
which, on second thought, Duppa said he would write himself. 
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These two chapters, accordingly, Walker asserts not to have 
been Gauden’s. Again, Walker says that after the King’s death 
he asked Gauden whether Charles had even seen the book, and 
Gauden answered that he did not know. All he knew was that 
he had sent the copy by Lord Hertford. Finally, Walker says 
that so late as when Gauden was Bishop of Worcester, within 
a few months of his death, he asked Gauden whether Charles 
the Second knew of his authorship. Gauden replied that he 
could not say certainly, as the King had never spoken to him 
on the point, but that the Duke of York knew it, and had 
mentioned it. It may be added, that Walker considered the 
favourable mention of the Covenant in the /con as an argument 
for the Gauden authorship, inasmuch as Gauden himself had 
taken the Covenant. 

Such, as far as direct evidence goes, is the Gauden 
statement. It is easy to see that what Walker’s evidence 
contributes to his side is mainly the fact that he believed 
Gauden to be the author on Gauden’s own word. When we 
remember how often, in the evidence on the other side, we 
have met with positive statements as to the identity of the 
manuscript seen in the possession of Charles with the printed 
book, how people are found to say that they have read the 
very words and passages of the /con in the King’s own writing, 
we are struck with the absence of any such affirmation on the 
part of Walker. Walker never professes to have seen more than 
the heads of chapters. Another thing which must be remarked on 
the statement in general, is that it frequently contradicts itself. 
We have pointed out the contradiction about the title of the 
book. Again, Walker says that two chapters were written by 
Duppa, and specifies the two. Gauden, in his letter to Lord 
Clarendon, claims the whole book as his own, and Mrs, Gauden 
mentions his writing one of those two chapters in particular 
which Walker assigns to Duppa. Gauden claims that the King 
“accepted, owned, and adopted the book as his sense and 
genius, not only with great approbation, but admiration,” and 
Walker makes him say that he never knew whether Charles 
saw it. Again, Walker’s statement that Gauden, when Bishop 
of Worcester, did not know whether Charles the Second was 
privy to his secret, is in direct contradiction with Gauden’s own 
petition to the King when he was Bishop of Exeter. 

These discrepancies—if we are not to use a stronger word— 
in the Gauden statements certainly require explanation, though 
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we need not set them down as fatal altogether. They at least 
show that Walker’s memory was not very accurate, and they go 
far towards reducing the value of his testimony to that of the 
certainty of his belief in Gauden’s authorship, because Gauden 
told him that the book was his. The one great indirect support 
of this claim is, in truth, the manner in which it was received 
by Lord Clarendon. Nearly a century ago, and therefore not 
much less than a century after the great controversial battle 
over this question, Dr. Maty published, from manuscripts found 
in the British Museum, some copies of letters from Gauden and 
his widow to the Earl of Bristol, in which the claim to the 
authorship of the /con was clearly spoken of as the ground 
for their hope of royal favour. These letters, however, are not 
so important as others which appeared in 1786 in the third 
volume of the Clarendon State Papers, along with the letters 
already mentioned. These new letters were found in the 
Bodleian Library, and one of them directly mentions the /con. 
But, as has been said, the claim made by Gauden is not so 
important as the tacit assent with which it seems to have been 
received by Lord Clarendon. 

The history of the correspondence of which we are now 
to say a few words is as follows. Episcopacy had been abolished 
in England in 1646, and consequently, on the return of Charles 
the Second in 1660, many sees were vacant. Juxon and Frewin 
were made Archbishops of Canterbury and York; Duppa was 
made Bishop of Winchester ; five new bishops were consecrated 
on October 28th, and seven others on December 2nd. One of 
them was Gauden, who, as has been said, was made Bishop 
of Exeter. He was enthroned in Exeter Cathedral on Decem- 
11th, and a few days after (December 20th) wrote to Lord 
Chancellor Hyde (Clarendon) the first of the letters in question. 
It is a querulous, petulant letter, altogether unworthy of a 
Christian bishop. He complains of the poverty of his see, and 
considers himself slighted by so unhandsome a reward for his 
very great services, “known and unknown to the world, tending 
to buoy up the honour of the royal family, the Church, and 
episcopacy.” “Are these,” he says, “the effects of his liberal 
expressions, who told me I might have what I would desire?” 
(He alludes to Bishop Morley). The letter is very discreditable, 
and even arrogant ; but it does not mention, except darkly, the 
“ great services.” 

In this first letter, Gauden hints at a commendam of at 
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least £400 a year, but also mentions “the Savoy,” which he was 
in hopes the Bishop of London would not keep. He writes 
again to Clarendon on St. Stephen’s Day, saying that “ yesterday 
he kept the saddest Christmas Day that ever he did in his life,” 
and going on in the same strain as before. He finds his 
bishopric not worth more than £500 a year. “Dr. Morley once 
offered me my option, upon the account of some service that 
he thought I had done extraordinary to the Church and Royal 
Family, of which he told me your lordship was informed.” But 
he adds that Clarendon would “never own his consciousness” 
to him. He asks again for the Savoy. On January 21, 1661, 
we have the third letter to Clarendon, in which the whole claim 
to the authorship of the /conw is set forth. It seems clear that 
the Chancellor had written in the interval between this letter 
and the last, and that he had denied his knowledge of the 
“service” before spoken of. Gauden now says, “I once pre- 
sumed that your lordship had fully known that Arcanum, for 
so Dr. Morley told me at the King’s first coming.” He declares 
also that he had told his secret to the King and the Duke of 
York before leaving London—this is in flat contradiction to 
other statements on his side—and then he makes the claim 
to the whole authorship of the Portraiture, which he says he 
sent to Charles the First by the Marquis of Hertford, and which, 
he says also, in contradiction to another statement of his own, 
Charles the First entirely accepted and adopted. 

There are other letters of Gauden in the course of the next 
few months, all in the same strain of complaint and petition for 
a better preferment. These letters are dated January 25th, 
February 20th, and March 6th. At last, on March 13th, the 
Chancellor writes in a way which implies that he has not written 
before. He answers Gauden that “all your letters make a deep 
impression on me, though it is not possible for me to acknow- 
ledge them particularly as I ought to do... . I do well 
remember that I promised you to procure any good commendam 
to be annexed to that see, which I heartily desire to do, and 
long for the opportunity. . . . The particular which you often 
renewed I do confess was imparted to me under secrecy, and of 
which I did not take myself to be at liberty to take notice— 
and truly when it ceases to be a secret I know nobody will be 
glad of it but Mr. Milton. I have very often wished that I had 
never been trusted with it.” 

One word of Clarendon’s is worth a hundred letters of 
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Gauden’s, and the remainder of the letters to which reference 
is so often made in this controversy, are of very small com- 
parative importance, except as exhibiting the indecent greedi- 
ness with which Gauden urged his claim, now on this possible 
patron, and now on that. The most important of these later 
papers is a petition—or a draft of a petition—to the King, in 
which Gauden speaks of the then dying Bishop Duppa as having 
been privy to and encouraged him in his design. But, if we 
are to exhaust, however briefly, this question of the indirect 
evidence which bears on Gauden’s claim, we must give due 
credit to the reported declarations of Charles the Second and 
the Duke of York. As to these, the whole question seems to 
resolve itself into the matter of fact—who was it that told the 
two brothers that Gauden wrote the /con? If it was Gauden 
himself, as he says in his letter to the Chancellor, the authority 
of these attestations does not come to much. It is remarkable 
that whereas Burnet, writing many years after, quotes the Duke 
of York, thirteen years after the Restoration, as telling him 
that Gauden had brought the Duke of Somerset—who was dead 
at the time—and the Earl of Southampton to the King, to 
affirm that they knew it was his writing, Gauden himself, in 
his letter from Exeter to the Chancellor, says nothing whatever 
about the presence or witness of these two noblemen when he 
had himself made the communication of the secret to Charles 
the Second. And yet that letter to Clarendon was the place 
of all others in which such an appeal to such a witness as Lord 
Southampton might have been expected, and it would have 
given the Chancellor an opportunity of easily testing the truth 
of the claim made by Gauden. Gauden’s silence on this point 
is a very damning piece of negative evidence against him. 
Thus, whenever we press the indirect evidence hard, it seems 
to collapse into a mere repetition of Gauden’s own statements. 

The person of all others to whom Gauden appeals, is 
Dr. Morley. Now Morley, as Mr. Scott shows in the Preface 
to the reprint before us, was in France soon after the publication 
of the /con, and we are not aware that he was in England or 
near the King at the time of its composition. Certainly in 
1650 he was most actively engaged in the trouble occasioned 
by two rival translations of the King’s book, and Mr. Scott 
prints a long document, signed by him along with others, in 
which the royal authorship is assumed in every sentence. 
Morley must have been playing a very dishonest part indeed 
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at that time, if he had the faintest suspicion that Charles was 
not the author. Mr. Scott assures us that there is not a word 
from Morley anywhere to show that he ever attributed the 
work to another author. On the whole, it looks very much as if 
Gauden himself had been Morley’s informant, and as if Morley 
had informed Clarendon. 

It will always remain a puzzle, if so it was, how Morley and 
Clarendon, or Clarendon alone, came so readily to assent to 
the claim, as far indeed as his silence can be considered as 
acquiescence. At the same time it is very possible that the 
Chancellor may not have felt himself called upon to investigate 
the matter. Gauden was a man who had been of service in 
other ways, and he had been made Bishop of Exeter not, as 
Mr. Pattison asserts, on account of the Jeon Basiliké, for his 
claim was not made, as he tells us, until after his appointment, 
but on the general ground of his usefulness to the Royal cause. 
It was only a question, as far as Clarendon was concerned at 
the time, of getting him a fat commendam, or a better bishopric. 
There were very few people who could give direct information 
as to the authorship, and the very fact of anything like a wide- 
spread inquiry would do as much harm as the publication of 
Gauden’s “Arcanum.” On the whole, the acquiescence of 
Clarendon, like his silence in his history, is not difficult to 
explain. The /con Basiliké had done its work, and the whole 
matter might be suffered to die out. But the treatment of 
Gauden and of his widow at the hands of the persons in power, 
including Charles himself, was rather that of persons whose 
importunities might be disregarded than of persons in possession 
of an important and damaging secret. There is, however, some 
evidence still remaining which seems to imply that Clarendon 
was finally satisfied that the Gauden claim was not true. In his 
exile in France he was visited by his son, Henry, the second 
Earl, and a letter exists from the latter, which seems to give 
a severe blow to whatever support Gauden can be thought to 
receive either from Clarendon or Morley. The visit was paid, 
by leave of Charles the Second, in May, 1674—at the end of 
which year the old Earl died. On his way to the coast, Henry 
Hyde paid a visit at Farnham Castle to Morley, then also in 
old age, and Bishop of Winchester. Morley bade him tell his 
father that “the King had very ill people about him”—this was 
just at the time at which his words, reported by Burnet and 
Lord Anglesey, are said to have been spoken—“ who turned all 
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things into ridicule; that they endeavoured to bring him to 
have a mean opinion of the King his father, and to persuade 
him that his father was not the author of the work which goes 
under his name.” Here, then, we have Gauden’s own witness, 
Morley, on the brink of the grave, sending a message to 
Clarendon, also on the brink of the grave, which is utterly 
inconsistent with his knowledge of the truth of Gauden’s claims. 
And what effect had the message on Clarendon? “‘Good God!’ 
said my father,” writes the second Earl, “‘I thought the Marquis 
of Hertford had satisfied the King on that matter’” The 
meaning of the words has been disputed, but Henry, Earl of 
Clarendon, had no doubt whatever that his father meant to say 
that Lord Hertford had convinced the King beyond all doubt 
of the authorship of Charles the First. Hertford, as has been 
said above, had been in possession of a copy of the /con in the 
King’s own hand. Now, it seems very likely that this copy 
passed into the possession of Charles the Second. In 1656, 
commissioners were sent from Scotland to Charles the Second, 
then at Breda, and there is a statement among the multitu- 
dinous documentary evidence on the side of the King, which 
seems to refer to this very copy, though no mention is made 
of the manner by which it came into the hands of Charles the 
Second. The evidence is that of Mr. James Wood, one of the 
commissioners of the Kirk. “He being one day in the King’s 
bed-chamber at Breda, the King began a discourse about his 
father’s book, several persons of quality being present.” Charles 
spoke of the reports which had been spread that the book was 
not written by his father, and of the injurious character of those 
reports. He said he would show Mr. Wood what a calumny 
it was. “Whereupon the King took Mr. Wood into his closet 
with him, and there he showed him the whole book written all 
in his father’s hand, together with a letter from his father 
concerning it to him.” And then he showed him a number of 
other letters of Charles the First, that he might compare the 
handwriting. Mr. Wood was entirely convinced as to the 
identity of the hand. “Now, Mr. Wood,” continued Charles, 
“I appeal to you whether or not my father would have written 
over a book which was not his own, and have sent such a letter 
to me about it?” To this question of course there could be 
but one answer. 

It may be said, after all, that Gauden’s assertion that he 
wrote the book would be too audacious a lie for any one under 
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the circumstances to venture upon, if it were a lie. The 
defenders of Charles the First are certainly not bound to 
explain this difficulty, but it does not altogether lack possible 
explanation to the minds of impartial inquirers. Dr. Wordsworth, 
whose work appeared, as has been said, more than half a century 
ago, and of whose labours we have availed ourselves without 
scruple, considers it possible that, at a certain point in the 
process of the preparation of the King’s book for publication, 
Symmons called in the help of Gauden, Symmons himself 
having received from the King the commission to put the 
book into shape for the press. Symmons probably had to look 
to the punctuation, the paragraphs, the headings of chapters, 
and the like. He would have to make a final transcript of the 
whole. He might have asked Gauden to help him, and left the 
original in his possession. There is a curious story in the 
multifarious literature on the question, about one Allen, who 
remembered Gauden’s sitting up all night to transcribe the 
book, while Allen kept him company, “to snuff the candles 
and mend the fire;” and the witness who reports this of Allen 
thinks that Gauden told Allen that Symmons had lent him the 
book. Then perhaps Gauden was used by Symmons to send 
the fair copy done to the Isle of Wight by means of the 
Marquis of Hertford, in accordance with his own statement. 
In this way some part of Gauden’s story may be made out to 
fit in with the mass of evidence on the other side. His service 
may have been of real importance, and he may certainly, also, 
have exposed himself to some danger in the cause. If it is 
asked how he came afterwards to say that he was the author 
instead of the transcriber of the volume, it must be remembered 
that other people besides John Gauden have been known to 
claim what does not belong to them, and finally to become firm 
believers in the truth of their own assertions. Nor could it be 
difficult to parallel the easy credulity with which, at a period 
long after the Restoration, Charles the Second and the Duke of 
York allowed themselves to take for granted the truth of a claim 
which reflected a certain amount of discredit on their father, by 
the ease with which great impostures are sometimes accepted by 
those who ought to have been the first to reject them. It is very 
probable that, at the time of which Burnet and Lord Anglesey, 
speak, the memory of Charles the First was an unpleasant 
thought to his two sons, and that it was by no means incon- 
venient to them to get rid of the obligation of receiving, almost 
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as if it were a part of Holy Scripture itself, anything that might 
be quoted as taken from the /con Basiliké. 

Moreover, in a fair estimate of the evidence on both sides, 
it must be remembered that the Gauden story was never meant 
to be told in public, and also that Gauden was in entire 
ignorance of the mass of evidence which was afterwards pro- 
duced to prove that Charles had been engaged on the work 
long before he himself claimed to have begun it. He had only 
the Princely Pelicau and the other pamphlet, already mentioned, 
before him, and no other intimation that so many witnesses of 
all sorts and classes could be produced who were ready to affirm 
from their own personal knowledge that the work was the 
King’s. The Gauden story fails entirely to account for the 
large amount of evidence as to the existence of the documents 
about which we have had to say so much at a period earlier 
than the time of the Treaty of Newport. It is this mass of 
evidence which really confutes the claim on Gauden’s part. 
All those witnesses must be mistaken, or must lie, if the Gauden 
claim is to be believed. On the other hand, the prior existence 
of the true /con, in the mind and in the handwriting of Charles 
the First, does not absolutely exclude the truth of Gauden’s 
assertion that he had himself conceived the idea of such a work, 
though it is, of course, inconsistent with the truth of the state- 
ment that Gauden wrote what appeared under the name of 
Charles. Up to a certain point, therefore, both stories may be 
true, and Gauden’s imposture, if imposture it was, may have 
consisted in claiming for his own a work, something like which 
may have been conceived or attempted by himself. These 
considerations, if added to those suggested by Dr. Wordsworth, 
may enable us to believe a little more of Gauden’s story than 
might be the case, if we treated him as a simple and shameless 
impostor, without the slightest shadow of foundation for his 
claim in fact. 

We have said nothing in this paper of the internal evidence 
of the book itself. The investigation of such evidence would 
lead us far beyond the interest of our own readers, and we are 
content with saying that it appears to us that an honest perusal 
of the book would leave little doubt that Charles was the author, 
and that Gauden could not be the author. If it is an imposture, 
it is a very clever and a very bold imposture. As to the literary 
merit of the work, Milton, as has been said, thought it above 
the level of the King’s capacity. But there are a number of 
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curious bits of evidence which make it clear that it was the 
fashion, both among his friends and his enemies, to think very 
meanly of the abilities of Charles the First. Very likely, if he 
had not been put to death in so tragic a manner, he would have 
come down to us in history as a “poor creature.” On the other 
hand, Hallam, if we remember right, is inclined to deny to 
Charles the authorship of the /con because he thinks it is inferior 
to his other productions. In parting from the question as to 
the book before us, it is not out of place to notice the value of 
the little bits of external evidence which. Mr. Scott has added 
to the side of the King in his excellent Preface—above all, 
of the prayer in the handwriting of Charles the First which has 
lately been discovered in the Record Office, dated 1631, con- 
taining a few discrepancies from the printed copy in the /con. 


VOI. XXI. (NEW SERIES.) 


An Archbishop of Paris. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


THE resignation of the Abbé d’Harcourt gave occasion to an 
appointment which displeased the Jansenists, not without cause. 
One of the dignitaries of the Chapter having been voted into 
the vacant office, his place in turn had to be filled. Mgr. de 
Beaumont conferred the charge on one whose entire loyalty to 
the Holy See he knew by his own experience—the Abbé 
d’Urvoy, whom he invited from Vienna to become a Canon of 
Paris. “Could he not find in all his diocese,” murmured the 
pamphlet writers, “a fit person? Was it necessary to go a 
hundred leagues for one? There was M. Le Feévre d’Eaubonne, 
who had been a Canon of Notre Dame for thirty-two years. 
His elevation would have given joy to all Paris.” The writer 
answers his own question very completely when he goes on to 
tell us that the choice would not have been acceptable to 
Mgr. Boyer, who looked upon M. d’Eaubonne as a “suspected” 
ecclesiastic. Christophe de Beaumont meant that all should 
understand from the outset that he would not use the services 
of priests of dubious orthodoxy, that he required “true internal 
assent” to the Bull, and would not tolerate a submission of 
“ obsequious silence,” or signatur€s given for form’s sake. He 
made no secret of his intentions, and the Parliament was equally 
outspoken. The saintly Bishop of Amiens, Mgr. de la Motte, 
had already, in the beginning of the year 1747, incurred their 
resentment by requiring, as a preliminary to the administration 
of the Viaticum, that the sick person must declare his accept- 
ance of the Bull Unigenittus as “a rule of faith.” This mandate 
was suppressed in severe terms by the King’s Government, but 
Mgr. de la Motte had the satisfaction of knowing that the Arch- 
bishop of Paris entirely agreed with him. Mgr. Boyer had 
seemed to admit that Mgr. de la Motte had committed a grave 
error in making his announcement so defiantly; but Mgr. de 
Beaumont was of a different opinion, and blamed Boyer for 
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not giving a more cordial support to the Bishop of Amiens 
instead of the cold consolation of a general approval of his 
views and conduct. Mgr. de la Motte appealed against the 
decree, and for the moment was victorious with the aid of the 
King, who administered a rebuke to the Parliament, while the 
Advocate General with great dexterity effected a change of 
front in the presence of the enemy, calmly, without any sign 
of consciousness, contradicting what he had said before and 
arguing against his own former conclusions. The Parliament 
was reduced to silence by an injunction of the Council of State, 
in which it was declared that “the King had made it an in- 
violable law of conduct not to enter into explanations touching 
doctrine, except under the guidance of those whom God had 
made the judges thereof.” That was an intelligible position to 
defend, but unfortunately Louis the Fifteenth was one of those 
who know what is right and have not the courage to stand by 
their convictions. This little passage of arms was, therefore, 
nothing more than a premonitory skirmish, showing the temper 
of the disputants, but not leading directly to a general engage- 
ment. Taught by this incident, Christophe de Beaumont could 
scarcely fail to see that peace would not be of long duration, 
for with the example of Mgr. de la Motte before his eyes, he 
was aware that, apart from the feeble protection of the King, 
he would be held accountable as for a misdemeanour if he did 
his duty as a Catholic bishop. He resolved to do his duty, and 
leave the rest to God. The meddling Parliament might do its 
worst when it chose, but he would wait for the attack, and avoid 
all that could be construed into a direct provocation. Almost 
the first business which engaged his attention was a demand 
upon his patriotism. An extraordinary convocation of the 
clergy of France had been summoned by royal letters to discuss 
a vote of supply, rendered necessary by a large and exceptional 
expenditure. The representatives met in Paris on the 4th of 
February, 1747, under the presidency of the Archbishop of 
Tours, Mgr. Chapt de Rastignac. They at once sent a depu- 
tation of bishops to solicit the attendance of Mgr. de Beaumont, 
naming him one of the presidents. The formal opening of the 
meeting was delayed a week by the marriage of the Dauphin 
with Marie-Joseph of Saxony, destined to be the mother of 
three kings—Louis the Sixteenth, Louis the Eighteenth, and 
Charles the Tenth. The business for which the clergy were 
convened was soon happily accomplished. Christophe de Beau- 
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mont led the way in voting a free gift of eleven millions of 
francs. 

Early in this year (1747) Christophe lost that fond but 
faithful and wise mother to whom, under God, he owed his 
goodness and his greatness. She slept the sleep of the just 
after her eighty years of pilgrimage.*. A month later died, in 
Paris, Cardinal de la Tour d’Auvergne, Mgr. Beaumont’s pre- 
decessor in the archbishopric of Vienna. From the grave of 
his mother, Christophe passed, after a few days of retirement 
and prayer, to the death-bed of this saintly old man, for whom 
he entertained the deepest reverence. “I have seen the man 
of God,” he wrote to the Bishop of Blois, “and I take for a 
special grace the consolation which this visit gave to me. You 
would think that he no longer had a body at all, so transparently 
visible is his soul behind the thin veil which covers it.” 

The Archbishop of Paris, after leading the vote of a sub- 
stantial largess towards the expenses of the war, was not back- 
ward in lending spiritual aid to the same cause. He received 
a letter from the King, which for the purpose of this memoir is 


worthy of transcription. 


My Cousin,—I have resolved to proceed to Brabant in order to 
assume in person command of the army which has been assembled 
there by my direction; and I am writing this letter to you to inform 
you of my desire that you would order public prayers to secure the 
prosperous issue of my journey and to draw down upon my righteous 
enterprise the blessing of Heaven. The proofs which I receive on every 
occasion of your devotion to my service make me feel sure that you will 


gladly comply with my wishes. 


The “Forty Hours’ Adoration” in all the churches of the 
archdiocese was the answer to this* letter. The victory of 
Lawfeld and the capture of Bergen-op-Zoom raised the hopes 


1 In less than half a century (1701—1748) the clergy of France subsidized the 
Crown in the sum of two hundred and fifty million francs (Z¢udes, Décembre, 1876, 
p. 802, note). 

2 We could not think it right to mark a death like hers with loud lamentation, 
because she did not die unhappily, nay, she did not die at all. This we knew well 
by experience of her virtuous conduct and her purity of faith, and for reasons which 
excluded fear. Then, by degrees, I recalled to my mind the memory of Thy hand- 
maid and her gentle conversation, so full of reverence to Thee, so holy, and to us so 
kind and conscientious, of which I had suddenly incurred the loss ; and I could not 
refrain from shedding tears at the thought of her and for her sake. If any one shall 
think it wrong in me to have wept over my mother for a small part of an hour, that 
mother dead before my eyes who had wept over me many years that to her eyes I 
might live, let him not rebuke me disdainfully (St. Augustine’s Confessions, 1, ix. c. 12). 
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of Louis; but Mgr. de Beaumont, seeing farther because he 
stood on higher ground, found grave reason for mistrusting the 
future. “What meets our eyes every day, the impiety and 
debauchery which dishonour the sanctity of the religion we 
profess, gave us only too much reason to fear that Heaven, 
made angry by so many insults, would withdraw the protection 
hitherto accorded.” 

Impiety and immorality were indeed making fearful havoc 
in France under the encouragement of Louis the Fifteenth, 
whose sincere respect for religion, by its contrast with his vicious 
conduct, only served to make the feebleness of his character 
more evident. The Jansenists could afford to laugh among 
themselves at the pious proclamations of a fainéant, and their 
grand opponent the Archbishop could not help knowing from 
the beginning in theory what he learned a little later by sad 
experience, that to rely upon the aid of Louis would be to lean 
upon a very fragile reed. A worse presage for the future than 
all the vacillations of the King was the influence which the 
subtle poison of fanatical rigorism was beginning to exert over 
the mind of the exemplary Dauphin and his young consort. 
Some of the ladies of the Court were working hard to “pervert” 
Marie-Louise ; and, though her Catholicity was too simple and 
strong to yield to the attack, yet both she and “the good 
Dauphin” were cheated into entertaining some friendly feeling 
towards the Jansenists. This was a cause of great grief and 
well-founded alarm to the Archbishop when he heard it from a 
competent witness, Mgr. de Luynes, one of the royal chaplains. 

Soon the denouement came. Two years before this, in 1745, 
a Jesuit Father, Jean Pichon, had published a book entitled : 
L'Esprit de Jesus-Christ et de lEglise sur la fréquente Com- 
munition. His purpose was to refute the false principle set forth 
in Antoine Arnauld’s too famous work, La Fréquente Communion, 
and in the-Rituel d’Aleth; but it seems that in his zeal he used 
some inexact expressions which laid him open to the charge of 
opposing one error by another. The book appeared with the 
usual sanctions, and, because the moment was not auspicious 
for a Jansenist outcry, it escaped at first with a few mild com- 
ments on certain passages which were considered a little 
imprudent in the terms employed, although not doctrinally 
wrong. The Duc de Luynes records the general impression 
made by Pére Pichon’s book on its first appearance: “ Those 
who are competent to speak on the subject agree pretty gene- 
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rally that the author’s intention is good and right, and the 
substance of his teaching orthodox ; but certain expressions 
have nevertheless been found which might scandalize the weak.” 
The Jansenists in 1747 only wanted an opportunity to make 
themselves heard. They had not forgotten Pére Pichon. Three 
entire numbers of the Vouvelles ecclésiastiques were devoted to 
a fierce attack upon the obnoxious book, which displeased the 
heretics because it taught that our Blessed Lord meant Holy 
Communion to be the support of the “tried, troubled, tempted,” 
and not merely a reward for which God’s saints alone might 
venture to put in their claim. Arnauld and his Pharisees, who 
“bind heavy and insupportable burdens and lay them on men’s 
shoulders, but with a finger of their own they will not move 
them,” declared that “Communion is the recompense of ad- 
vanced piety and not of incipient virtue.” The strong language 
of the Nouvelles ecclésiastiques in the attack upon Pére Pichon’s 
book for the moment defeated its own purpose, for it went too 
far beyond the spirit of indifference which was the then pre- 
vailing tone to take immediate effect. A season of silence had 
allowed fanaticism to defervesce, and time was needed for 
bringing it back to the boiling-point. However, just at this 
conjuncture, some of the bishops inadvertently came to the aid 
of the disconsolate conspirators by calling public attention to 
the book, not in an unfriendly spirit, but with some words which 
implied a partial condemnation. The Archbishop of Sens, Mgr. 
Languet, in terms remarkable for their moderation, pointed out 
the indiscretions of Pére Pichon. The Archbishop of Aix, Mgr. 
de Brancas, did much the same soon afterwards, and about 
fifteen other prelates expressed some disapproval of the book, 
though they .were careful to cast no unkind aspersion upon the 
author. It was not so with the veteran appellant, the only one 
remaining in the French hierarchy, Bishop Caylus of Auxerre. 
No thought of pity or regard for decency restrained his pen. 
He launched his thunders at the head of Pére Pichon, and spoke 
with bitter hatred of the whole Society to which the offending 
Father belonged, condemning their persons and their doctrine 
with all the force of language which he could command. To 
the condemned it must have been a true consolation to re- 
member that fifteen years before their fierce assailant had dared 
to say: “The visions of Marie Alacoque are full of impiety and 
invariably extravagant .. . they are chimerical, and worse than 
unbecoming.” The same hypocrite and sinful man, and enemy 
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of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, laid down the doctrine that for 
receiving Communion “it is not enough that the penitent should 
pass a year without: falling into any mortal sin, but he must 
never fall.” He also said with supreme insolence : “ The prodigal 
son seems to have been received back to favour too soon.” If 
the character of an institute may be known from its enemies 
as well as from its friends, the Society of Jesus must find com- 
fort in the enmity of such men as Caylus of Auxerre. Five or 
six other bishops more or less tainted with Jansenism joined 
him in his violent strictures on this occasion. Mgr. Beaumont 
maintained silence, not without subjecting himself to the charge 
of having been bribed by the Jesuits. He did not condescend 
to notice the foolish calumny. A letter from Pére Pichon in 
January, 1748, shows us what the zealous Archbishop had been 
doing while others were talking. 


Monseigneur,—Grant a gracious hearing to an author who is under 
the vexation of having published a book which has caused only too 
much sensation. It was in your diocese that the book entitled Z’ Asprit 
de Jésus-Christ del’ Eglise sur la fréquente Communion was committed 
to print ; it is fitting, Monseigneur, that your Highness should receive 
my first public repudiation of the work. 


The good father goes on to explain that his book was 
speedily disapproved by his own Superiors, withdrawn from 
circulation and subjected to revision: that a new edition was 
awaiting publication, and that he retracted and willingly and 
heartily condemned the edition of 1745. He speaks in terms 
of the highest respect of the prelates and theologians who had 
examined and pronounced upon his work, and he prays that 
his retractation may be made public. 

Mgr. de Beaumont hastened to apprize the clergy, secular 
and regular, of his diocese. He tells them that he had received 
an earlier letter from Pére Pichon, in which the Father proposed 
to retract all the passages in the first edition which were rejected 
from the second, but that he had judged this kind of correction 
insufficient, because it would remain undefined until the appear- 
ance of the second edition, and that Pére Pichon, being informed 
of this opinion, wrote the second letter containing the complete 
and unconditional retractation of the first edition. The Arch- 
bishop’s circular note ends with these words of wisdom : “We 
are confident that you will be always equally on your guard, 
both against the false maxims of severity pushed too far and 
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tending to deter the faithful from frequent Communion, and 
against excessive indulgence and facility leading them to 
neglect the acquisition of the supernatural graces which are 
indispensable.” 

Pére Pichon’s letter and Mgr. de Beaumont’s communication 
of its contents to his clergy and also to all the Bishops of France 
disconcerted not a little the plans of the heretics. The Bishop 
of Amiens, as might be expected, and many other bishops 
following his example, immediately gave all possible publicity 
to the edifying retractation, and took occasion to contrast 
Pére Pichon’s docility with the contumacious resistance to 
authority which by this time was recognized as the chief 
characteristic of Arnauld’s followers, men and women, priests 
and nuns. The war of pamphlets began again, and every 
little trick of defamation and every petty sophism that malice 
could suggest found place in the voluminous diatribes which 
assailed the name of Christophe de Beaumont. The ostensi- 
ble offence of Pére Pichon was that he had spoken disrespectfully 
of the great Arnauld, and the Abbé de Pomponne who was at 
the same time a nephew of Arnauld and a friend of Mgr. de 
Beaumont yielded reluctant assent to the urgent appeal which 
called upon him to lodge a formal complaint against the accusers 
of his uncle. Family pride took precedence of all other con- 
siderations, and although he knew that the Sorbonne were in 
perfect agreement with Pére Pichon in the estimate of Arnauld’s 
teaching, and that, in fact, he himself had only received his 
degree upon condition of rejecting that teaching, he nevertheless 
consented to make himself on this occasion the instrument of 
the Jansenist party, because they urged their demand upon him 
as a matter which concerned the honour of a near kinsman of 
his own. The complaint led to a feW formalities, and ended in 
an interchange of civil speeches which meant nothing. Pére 
Pichon could say with truth that he had not intended to attack 
Arnauld’s family but his doctrines, and no one could pretend 
to say that those doctrines were not a fair object of attack. 
The apology was so simple and easy, that it was not worth 
setting so much machinery in motion to obtain it. It was like 
“employing a capstan to pull up a cabbage.” The attack on 
Pére Pichon’s book had ended in an episcopal vindication of its 
general tendency, and now the complaint against the author 
had brought. ridicule against the complainants. There was 
gnashing of teeth with vowing of vengeance, and Mgr. Christophe 
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was to be the victim. He had dared in the heat of the con- 
troversy about Pére Pichon to employ at least a dozen Jesuit 
Fathers to preach the Lent—men, that is to say, who, in the 
teeth of Caylus and Arnauld, invited sinners to confess their 
sins without delay, and who actually admitted them to their 
Paschal Communion as soon as they had been restored by the 
priest’s absolution to the grace of God. Perish such Pichonisme 
with all its abettors and the Archbishop of Paris at their head! 
exclaimed these strange purists who were so anxious to keep 
the Bread of Life from those who most needed the help of the 
Church with all the means of grace in her dispensation, and 
who, while they pretended to tremble at the thought of bringing 
a recently converted sinner into close contact with the God of 
Purity, made their own hearts the receptacle of that malignant 
hatred which, when once men have surrendered themselves to 
its domination, is like one perpetual mortal sin, not coming and 
going, but present and fatally active in all the waking hours of 
life, and beyond measure displeasing to the God of Love. The 
throats of these Jansenists, like an open sepulchre, exhaled 
corruption.* Wilful false testimony and wilful false teaching 
sat upon their lips. The spirit of the Jewish priests who cruci- 
fied the Son of God, but could not, for their tenderness of 
conscience, submit to the contamination of entering the pre- 
torium, did not differ in any essential respect from the spirit 
of the foul-mouthed and false-hearted apostates who clamoured 
round Christophe de Beaumont, and under pretence of zeal for 
the house of God tried to shut fast the door of Divine mercy, 
and to exclude poor sinners from those very sacraments which 
had been instituted for their salvation,—to rescue them after 
many falls, and to give them the strength which alone could 
keep them faithful to their resolutions of amendment. 

One more sad incident belongs to the battle so fiercely 
fought round the prostrate form of Pére Pichon’s famous book. 
When the first edition had been disavowed by the author, and 
the Bishops had published his retractation, so that the matter 
might have been permitted to pass into oblivion, an unfortunate 
old man, Chapt de Rastignac, the Archbishop of Tours, the 
same whom we have seen conferring episcopal consecration on 
Christophe de Beaumont in 1741, re-opened the question in a 
fit of petulance, “charging” in violent terms against the book 


3 **Sepulchrum patens est guttur eorum: linguis suis dolose agebant, venenum 
aspidum sub labiis eorum”’ (Psalm xiii. 3). 
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as if it had never been withdrawn. He published two pastorals 
in rapid succession upon Penance and Communion, and he was 
hailed by the Jansenists as a second Caylus of Auxerre. The 
instruction which he composed a year later (1749) on the same 
subject was praised as a masterpiece of sacred erudition, and 
hopes were entertained that he might be pushed on by skilful 
flattery to adopt two measures which would compromise him 
beyond remedy,—an interdiction of the Jesuits in his diocese, 
and an appeal to a future Council. He did not lend himself 
to these extreme designs, but he said and did more than enough 
to make his friends very anxious about the state of his soul. 
Christophe de Beaumont, who had always entertained a sincere 
affection for him, exerted himself to elicit some declaration 
which would put his orthodoxy beyond suspicion. The poor 
old man, whose fault had been in the first instance very like 
that of Pére Pichon, the use of unguarded phrases in a context 
which demanded all possible exactness, was far from imitating the 
Jesuit Father in his humble retractation. Mgr. de Beaumont’s 
efforts were unavailing, and Cardinal de Rohan was not much 
more successful, though nobly forgetful of his own sufferings, 
from the bed where he lay parched with fever, he employed his 
failing strength at the close of life in carrying on a correspond- 
ence with his misguided friend. Wounded vanity, and perhaps 
also disappointed ambition, too long prevented the simple con- 
fession which would have removed all scandal with a word ; 
but the Archbishop of Tours never meant to be, and in fact 
never was, a heretic. Before his terribly sudden death in 1750 
he had received the grace to signify his entire submission to 
the Church, and to beg pardon publicly for the mischief he 
had done. The Jesuits were accused of having poisoned him, 
as, a little later, they were accused 6f burning down the palace 
of another bishop. The commandment which says “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour,” was a dead 
letter to the Jansenists. 

In the affair of Pére Pichon’s book, the Parliament had 
scarcely taken any part, and increased bitterness of feelings on 
both sides, rather than serious collision of interests, was the 
immediate effect of that particular altercation ; but the com- 
mencement of the final period in the religious strife, which led 
directly to the great cataclysm of the French Revolution, is 
marked by the renewed interference of the Parliament. Hitherto 
we have seen Christophe de Beaumont as he was in peaceful 
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life, now he puts on his armour and grasps his sword to defend 
the Bride of Christ. 

It is well known that some Ritualists at the present day 
are capable of the sacrilegious fraud of presenting themselves 
as communicants in Catholic churches on the Continent. ‘They 
are perfectly well aware that they are deceiving the priest, and 
that he neither would nor could impart to them the true Body 
and Blood of Christ if they had first made him understand that 
they were not members of the Church of Rome, yet in some 
mysterious fashion which implies long practice in the art of 
self-deception,* they can mould their pliant conscience to act 
a lie in the very sanctuary. It is conceivable that an abuse of 
this kind might go so far as to compel the Holy Father to issue 
an order that the faithful before receiving Holy Communion 
should give some proof of their allegiance in word or writing. 
Now that particular kind of duplicity of which only a few 
English Ritualists with eminently lax conscientiousness are 
capable, and which we may hope will never attain sufficient 
dimensions to deserve notice in an Encyclical, was a very 
ordinary practice among the French Jansenists. Cardinal de 
Noailles, with the support of a general assembly of the clergy 
of France, had enacted that every application for Viaticum or 
Extreme Unction should be accompanied by a certificate that 
the sick person had been visited by an approved priest. The 
history of this provision of the Billets de Confession is very 

* The surreptitious receiving of Holy Communion in the manner above mentioned 
is only one of many indications of a state of mind and conscience which results in very 
strange vagaries. Facts like the following ought to be collected and classified and 
made known beyond the limits of the district to which they belong. Even in that 
section of the Established Church which is responsible for these curious exhibitions, 
there must be very many sincere searchers after truth who will be almost as much dis- 
pleased as Catholics are to see ‘‘ religious life” so grotesquely caricatured. A Catholic 
priest in a sea-side town, suffered annoyance for some time from continual reports about 
“nuns ” who strolled hither and thither, each with a young gentleman to protect her, 
and now and then a lap-dog, or who lounged, when shades of evening had fallen, in a 
balcony on the esplanade, behaving as if they were anxious to attract attention, or who 
sat out a performance of Za 7raviata in a place of general entertainment, and he was 
forced at last, for the sake of the veal nuns, to put up a declaration about these ‘‘frisky 
nuns,” as they were called, stating that they had nothing in common with the Little 
Sisters of the Poor and other Catholic nuns who occasionally came on a visit, except a 
certain similarity of dress. The dress was a good imitation in the eyes of the uninitiated, 
but silk parasols were not deemed superfluous and ugly bonnets had been left behind. 
It is only fair to add that when these ‘‘ Sisters” went out boating or fishing they were 
accompanied by the ‘‘ Spiritual Father” of their convent. In such proceedings there 
would have been little to blame if only these young ladies had been careful to 
distinguish themselves by their dress from Catholic nuns, but this simple act of 
justice was very far indeed from their intention. 
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curious and instructive. The rule was double-edged, and 
excluded from death-bed ministrations first Jansenists, then 
Jesuits, then Jansenists again, and a century and a half before 
its introduction into France it had been ordained by St. Charles 
Borromeo, with the approval of a Council of Milan. It was 
therefore not a new idea started by Mgr. de Beaumont. Never- 
theless, when he re-enacted the measure a fierce commotion 
ensued, and the Parliament sat upon the question, as one wholly 
within its competence. Then was renewed in a wider arena, 
and in the case of a more celebrated man, the same contention 
which the obstinacy of young Joseph Dailenc had occasioned in 
Bayonne. 

The Rector of the College of Beauvais,> Charles Coffin, the 
disciple and successor of Rollin, had borne a very conspicuous 
part in the scandalous appeal to a future Council in 1718, and, 
far from having afterwards announced a change of sentiments, 
had gathered round himself the sympathy and support of all the 
chief Jansenist families, who committed their sons to his care, 
and made his college a source of great wealth to him personally. 
When this impenitent appellant, whose opinions had been so 
profitable to him in worldly substance, found himself dying in 
his seventy-third year (1749), he sent to his parish priest, Pére 
Bouettin, Canon-Regular of Sainte-Geneviéve, the curé of Saint- 
Etienne-du-Mont, to demand the last sacraments. P. Bouettin, 
who was no favourite with the Jansenists, carried out the order 
of the Archbishop and demanded the “confession ticket.” The 
dying man declared that he had been attended by an “approved 
priest,” but he resolutely refused to mention his name. P. Bouettin 
withdrew. The family carried their complaints at once to the 
first President of the Parliament, who advised them to address 
themselves to the Archbishop. Mgr. de Beaumont replied that 
the curé had simply obeyed orders. It was pleaded that a man 
who had merited such confidence as to be intrusted for thirty- 
seven years with the instruction of youth could not be considered 
obnoxious to a precautionary measure of that kind. The Arch- 
bishop made answer that where a principle is at stake there can 
be little respect of persons. It was urged that M. Coffin actually 
had conferred with an approved priest. “Then, why is there no 
certificate?” Coming to the true point of the dispute, Mgr. de 
Beaumont asked if Coffin was prepared to declare his adhesion 
to the Bull Unigenitus, as a doctrinal decision binding on the 


5 In this College St. Francis Xavier taught philosophy in 1528. 
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whole Church. The answer showed that no such hope could 
be entertained, and the Archbishop closed the interview by 
declaring his unqualified approval of the conduct of the curé of 
St. Etienne. “When a sick man,” he said, “is known to have 
opposed the decree of the Holy See, if he presents a certificate 
signed by an approved priest who has heard his confession, it 
is lawful to presume that the priest did not give absolution 
without having satisfied himself about the penitent’s unreserved 
submission. What I will never allow is to give the last sacra- 
ments to a man who persists in rejecting the Constitution.” As 
Joseph Dailenc, so Charles Coffin died without spiritual help. 
The scandal was aggravated by the remembrance that the man 
thus excluded from the sacraments was the principal hymn- 
maker of Mgr. Vintimille du Luc’s new Paris breviary. It was 
a melancholy state of things when men could say with truth, “In 
the Church of Paris every day they are chaunting the faith 
which M. Coffin professed, contained as it is in the hymns which 
the late Archbishop, M. de Vintimille himself, desired him to 
compose; M. de Beaumont, successor in this see of M. de 
Vintimille, sanctions them by using them, and by publicly 
approving the breviary of his diocese; P. Bouettin sings them 
in spite of himself, and to the death the sacraments were denied 
to him who composed them.” 

Christian burial was not refused, because death had super- 
vened while the application for the sacraments was being urged, 
and the rejection of the Bull, although it was virtually contained 
in the obstinate silence of a man who had never expressed a 
word of regret for his share in a notorious act of schism, still had 
not been distinct and formal. A great demonstration took place 
at the funeral. Four thousand, or, as another account says, ten 
thousand persons, formed the escort. In the organization of 
these last honours paid to one who, nominally a Catholic, chose 
rather to die without the sacraments than to fulfil the conditions 
imposed by competent ecclesiastical authority, no prophetic 
intuition is needed to discern in 1749 the germ which, forty 
years later, ripened into fruit of death. The spirit of Jansenism 
was the spirit of revolt, and when the convenient mask of piety 
was put away at last, “the goddess of reason” revealed herself. 
Voltaire compared his own increased activity in writing history 
when he was no longer officially required to do so with the 
behaviour of the “ Jansenist priests, who never say Mass of their 
own accord except when they are under interdict.” 
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The conspirators found a powerful friend in the vile mistress 
of the King. Mme. de Pompadour was an enthusiastic Jansenist. 
“From the quarrel about the confession tickets down to the 
destruction of the Society of Jesus,” wrote the Comte de Carné, 
“she was the ally of whom least mention was made and in 
whom most reliance was placed.” Mgr. de Beaumont and the 
Jesuits were to be marked out for destruction. The plans were 
laid, the workmen hired. Desfontaines, in a letter to the 
lieutenant-general of police, Herault, speaks of the “consider- 
able offers and flattering promises made by the Jansenist party ” 
to engage him to place his pen at their service. Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau declares that he had suffered from sectarian violence 
because he refused to take up his pen against the Jesuits. There 
was one, however, who did not need much persuading. We have 
seen how Jansenism ran in families. Counsellor Coffin, nephew 
of the unhappy Rector of Beauvais, a worthless young libertine, 
made it his immediate business to vindicate his uncle’s fair 
renown by doing what in him lay to blacken the reputation of 
the Archbishop and the Jesuits. He presented his complaint to 
Parliament in July, taking care to support it by many legal 
opinions, and in December he was himself in need of his 
Viaticum, consigned by dissolute living to an early grave. 
Again it fell to P. Bouettin to be summoned to the death-bed. 
The nephew followed the uncle’s example, and the sacraments 
were by necessity refused to him. Three several demands were 
addressed to the curé by an officer of police, and then an envoy 
from the High Court of Justice appeared on the scene, to 
summon the refractory priest to give an account of his conduct 
before the two Chambers. He said to the first President, 
“T have submitted to the Archbishop the reasons of conscience 
which determined my conduct ; if the Archbishop orders me to 
admit M. Coffin to the sacraments, I will at once comply.” He 
would make no other promise, and was ordered to withdraw. 
The assembled magistrates, after a consultation, sent the curé of 
St. Etienne to prison, and invited the Archbishop to see that the 
sacraments were administered by some other priest to young 
M. Coffin. Such was the excitement, that the Parliament 
resolved not to separate and not to transact any other business 
till Mgr. de Beaumont had surrendered at discretion. He 
received the deputation with politeness, and he informed them 
that he had resolved not to be severe in exacting from laymen 
an account of what they thought about the Bull Unigenitus, but 
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that the dz//ets de confession he neither could nor would dispense 
with. As it was with him an affair of conscience no arguments 
could bend him, and as he would not yield, the Parliament had 
to beat a retreat with the best grace it could. In sending a priest 
to prison for doing his duty it had gone further than the public 
opinion of the day approved, and when, for the sake of seeming 
to do something, it appealed to the King, it received a most 
humiliating scolding, which became the subject of many satirical 
poems. Finally, that was done, after mighty threats and the 
perturbation of the spheres, which could have been done without 
a word of trouble in the beginning. The poor young man was 
advised by those whose advice was law—his own family—to 
procure a dzllet de confession. He did so, received the affectionate 
embrace of Pére Bouettin, and died in the peace of God. One 
victim had escaped, and the rage of the defeated Parliament 
seethed in secret till there came another and a larger oppor- 
tunity. 

The revenues of the great hospital of the Sa/petriére, founded 
in the middle of the seventeenth century by Pomponne de 
Belliévre, with the aid of the Duchess d’Aiguillon, had been 
fraudulently administered, and the establishment was deeply in 
debt. There were other grave abuses in its management which 
had long called for reform, and Louis the Fifteenth had directed 
the attention of one archbishop after another to the crying 
necessity of taking action in the matter. A reform involved 
the certainty of vigorous opposition from many influential 
persons who profited by the continuance of the misappropriation 
of funded capital. The energy of the nonagenarian, Vintimille 
du Luc, was not equal to the contest; but Christophe de 
Beaumont was determined to put an end to the iniquitous 
spoliation of the poor. Two years of his archiepiscopate had 
passed before he had mastered the details of the complicated 
and perhaps intentionally perplexed statements of assets and 
liabilities. The hospital contained at that time fifteen thousand 
poor persons, distributed in seven houses, under the same 
administrators as the Hétel-Dieu, to wit, the Archbishop of 
Paris, the first Presidents of the three Supreme Courts, the 
Procurator-General of the Parliament, the Lieutenant-General 
of Police, and the President of the Board of Trade. “Twenty 
chaplains divided among themselves the spiritual responsibilities, 
and a considerable number of religious women were charged 
with the general care of the inmates. These Sisters were not 
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very orthodox, and consequently not very docile. They were 
perpetually running in and out of Paris to make their confession 
instead of minding their work. Mgr. de Beaumont, in June, 
1749, forbade them to desert their hospital duties under pretext 
of confession, and in order to diminish the severity of the 
commandment, and to make all due provision for free choice of 
confessors, he engaged to send to them any “approved priest ” 
on demand. “Approved priests” were not the confessors whom 
Jansenist nuns were likely to accept. Therefore, the next morn- 
ing, in full disobedience to the Archbishop’s mandate, Sceur Julie, 
the Sister Superior, left the hospital by stealth, with a select 
party of her spiritual children, “innocent lambs,” so said the 
Nouvelles ecclésiastiques, “fleeing from the fury of the ravening 
wolves,” and more than justified by the decree of perpetual 
incarceration in making their escape as best they could from 
a “dangerous and cruel bondage.” The other nuns met to 
elect a new Superior, and their choice fell upon Sister Saint- 
Michel, a nun who had braved all the excommunications of 
the Church for seventeen Easters, according to the Duc de 
Luynes. Of course this was not to be permitted, and the 
administrators of the hospital were summoned to the Arch- 
bishop’s house to appoint a Superior. _Mgr.de Beaumont pro- 
posed, and all the chief officers with one exception approved, 
the appointment of Madame de Moisan, a widow lady, having 
no connection with the hospital, and all the more eligible for 
that reason, “a lady of great virtue and intelligence,” by the 
testimony of the Archbishop, “of sincere piety, and possessing 
a character full of gentleness and charity for the poor, and 
firmness in dealing with the unsubmissive, a good manager, 
and very fit for this place.” There were several subaltern officers 
of the administration who voted for Sister Saint-Michel, but 
their interposition could effect nothing against the all but unani- 
mous judgment of the higher authorities. They were furious, 
and sent in their joint resignation. Immediately the vilest 
slanders were printed to defame the estimable lady whose real 
character we have just seen. The only Jansenist account of 
her previous life which would not sully our pages described 
her as having been the keeper of a tavern which had been 
much frequented by Christophe in his college days; but some 
placed the said house in one street, and some in another, and 
some in yet a third. It must be remembered that a royal 
hospital intrusted to nuns is not the same thing as a convent, 
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and these nuns had no canonical right whatever to determine, 
independently of the Board of Administration, the person to whom 
the management of the fifteen thousand subjects of his Majesty 
was to be confided. The Archbishop applied to the King to 
ratify the appointment of Madame de Moisan, and to make a 
recurrence of the confusion impossible. The King showed some 
spirit. He diminished the number of administrators, changed 
many details of the management, and empowered the Archbishop 
to appoint in future the Sister Superior and all the chaplains, 
The Parliament proposed several modifications, especially in 
restricting the powers to be placed in the hands of the Arch- 
bishop; but the King, in his character of “sole legislator,” 
refused to change a line or a letter. 


Submission is the first duty of my subjects; my Parliament is bound 
to set the example of this fundamental law of my kingdom. 

When I have permitted it to address to me remonstrances concern- 
ing the edicts and declarations which I transmit to it for registration, I 
have not given to it the power of cancelling them or introducing 
essential changes under the name of mere modifications. 

I will not refuse to pay attention to representations which may be 
made to me, when they shall have for their true aim only the good of 
my subjects, public order, and the independence of my throne. 

I mean my declaration of the 24th of March to be purely and simply 
registered ; I shall send my orders to this effect to my Parliament. 


The Parliament three days later presented its very humble 
and very respectful remonstrance to the King, asserting in 
guarded phrase its independent right to judge for itself what 
might or might not be serviceable to the general weal and the 
security of the throne. Louis had his own way for that occasion, 
but he weakened his position for future emergencies, by pro- 
mising to listen to what his Parliament might suggest about 
the administration of the hospital when they had registered his 
decree. This was a fatal mistake on his part, for it left the 
ineffaceable impression that he was, after all his imperious 
language, very much afraid of his Parliament. Christophe de 
Beaumont from this time was pursued with ever deepening hate, 
and the King could not, or would not, save him from being 


four times banished from his see. 
ARTHUR G. KNIGHT. 
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/ PART THE FIRST. 
IT is the mark of a narrow range of intellect so to look at one 
aspect of truth as to be unable to see another. Take an example. 
The best refutation of error, says a general principle, is a clear 
statement of the contrary truth. Never therefore, concludes the 
single-sided reasoner, preach a directly controversial sermon. 
Whereas the larger-minded interpreter, in place of “never,” 
would substitute, “as a rule and in ordinary circumstances.” 
Admitting the soundness of this correction, it is in no spirit 
of intolerance towards other and more aggressive measures, if I 
am going to advocate, and try to carry out, a defence of ortho- 
doxy by way of positive statement in doctrinal matter. What- 
ever the merits of a different procedure, the present procedure 
claims favour on considerations like these. Reflexion often 
shows that what at first sight seem objections against the faith, 
on second thoughts turn out to be no objections, except on the 
previous admission of the adversary’s principles. The arguments 
do not go to prove the truth of such principles, but they 
become arguments then only when the principles are, expressly 
or tacitly, allowed. Waiving the authority of the Bible, you 
have no evidence, historical or geological, to prove the Para- 
disaical origin of man. But suppose we won't waive the authority 
of the Bible, and suppose we don’t rest our belief in Paradise 
on the kind of evidence you choose to select? In all your 
experience you never saw something brought into existence oyt 
of nothing. What if our experience is not the limit of ascer- 
tainable truth? To admit any out-of-the-ordinary agency in 
the introduction of man upon earth, would be a break in the 
law of continuity. You mean your law of continuity?! If 


1 St. Peter tells us that the law of continuity will be made an argument against 
the Day of Judgment. ‘‘In the Last Day there shall come deceitful scoffers, walking 
after their own lusts, saying, Where is his promise or his coming? for since the time 
that the fathers slept all things continue as they were from the beginning of creation ” 
(2 Peter iii. 3, 4). 
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God is all-powerful He incurs the strong, united condemnation 
of several philanthropists. What if we don’t share the views of 
these gentlemen? At least orthodoxy requires men to take on 
trust much that they would like to sift to the bottom before 
believing. Does that affect those who have long made up their 
minds, that not all such likings will, in this life, be gratified ? 
Now I do not say that no attempt was ever made at proving 
the fundamental principles on which objections like those just 
instanced are grounded; but I do say, not only that these 
attempts have always fallen manifestly short of demonstration, 
but, what is more to my present purpose, that want of advertence 
to the need of demonstration has often caused the unwary to 
stagger in their faith, when a little advertence would have shown 
them there was no reason. What had been proved to them was 
simply that faith has its dark side; that man cannot drive his 


own bargains with God; that there is no Christianity without. 


docility ; and that the hoariest of this world’s sages must still 
keep something of the little child about him, even though big 
children jeer him for it, if, beyond the verge of the grave to 
which he is so near, he would step into the kingdom of God. 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri: but it needed no enemy to teach 
a Christian these lessons. They are elementary in the catechism; 
the Scriptures literally teem with them ; the daily preaching of 
the Church enforces them, and her daily prayer is for grace 
to lay them to heart. 

Such being the state of the case, a practical conclusion 
is not far to seek. Moral remedies apart, of intellectual precau- 
tions against loss of faith one of the very best is, obviously, 
such an enforcement of Christian principles upon the attention 
of our own people, that, when concrete illustrations of principles, 
admitted in the abstract, are brought vividly before them, they 
may find these rather familiar than strange and startling. And 
an encouragement to the work lies in the fact, that it is so 
comparatively easy to keep a person in the faith, as contrasted 
with the difficulty of planting the faith there, where antagonism 
to faith is strongly rooted. In the latter instance a new mental 
condition has to be brought about, a whole system of principles 
has to be changed ; in Scripture language, a new heart has to be 
created; and how next to impossible the task is, Cardinal 
Newman, not without wide experience, has often declared. 
Whereas, in the former of the two cases, the work is all hopeful. 
How many actually have been, and how many more may in 
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future be, set right intellectually by a simple recall to first 
principles, for a time grown unconsciously obscured ? 

Now if any poison of the day, in the matter of principles, 
cries clamorously for its Christian antidote, it is the arrogance of 
man towards his Maker—man’s utter forgetfulness who he is 
and Who God is. Fortunately a resource is ready to hand. 
For in the earlier propositions of the treatise De Deo Creatore, 
the relationship of the creature to the Creator is brought out 
with great force. Here then is the supply for the demand. 
But as not all have time to drink in at the original sources, the 
following pages are an attempt to put into English, that at least 
is intelligible, what theologians have elaborated in the common 
language of the Church. And if results come any way near 
to what ought to be their issue, the impression produced will be 
a deep, heart-felt conviction, that God is indeed beyond all 
comprehension great, and dread, and worshipful, before Whom 
the creature’s attitude should ever be that of subjection, never of 
haughty criticism. 

I. The first lesson, lying on the very surface and widely 
spread over it, teaches that God so preeminently zs, that, 
compared with Him, all other things are as — they were 
not. They are relatively nothing. 

Not that the distinct, separate being of creatures is denied. 
There is no pantheistic notion involved, which would make the 
universe merely phenomenal of God. But what is meant is, 
that, setting side by side the self-existent, independent, infinite 
Being and all derivative, dependent, finite beings, the former 
stands so thoroughly above and beyond the category of the 
latter, as to share one name with it, at most, only analogously, 
and, in some sort, to refuse all community. The mode of the 
distinction between the two defies exact description ; but we do 
understand that it is a difference of incommensurables. It is 
not a case of less and more within the same kind as it is in the 
instance of an atom and the universe. It is a case of essential 
distinction in kind. 

Hence it appears how false is the charge that the Christian 
God is only a magnified man. The Christian says God has 
intellect and will, wherewith He thinks and loves, but after a 
manner so utterly superhuman as to shut out, a degrading 
anthropomorphism. The imperfection is solely in our thought, 
whence we refuse to project it upon the imperfectionless object 
of our thought. Could we in one simple thought take in all 
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that the word God implies, we would gladly do so, and cease 
from a division into several attributes. 

Again, it becomes clear that Christian philosophy cannot but 
be horror-struck at the reiterated assertion, heard on all sides, 
and made even by would-be apologists, that matter may be 
self-existent ; and that self-existence proves nothing as to the 
nature of the existent. Self-existence must be peculiar to one 
Being alone, and it involves all His other attributes. Were 
primitive matter not of God’s creation, but only of this arrange- 
ment, God would not be infinite, for there would be something 
outside of Him, and in no way contained within Him. God 
and matter would at once become commensurable terms ; and 
God plus matter would be something more than God alone. 
The Scripture texts, which we forthwith proceed to adduce, 
would be shorn of all their meaning. 

In the Book of Exodus, chap. iii, God gives His arduous 
commission to Moses: “The cry of the children of Israel is 
come unto Me: and I have seen their affliction wherewith they 
are oppressed by the Egyptians. But come, and I will send 
thee to Pharao, that thou mayest bring forth My people out 
of Egypt. And Moses said to God: Who am I that I should 
go to Pharao, and should bring the children of Israel out of 
Egypt? And the Lord said: I will be with thee.... And 
Moses said to God: Lo,I shali go to the children of Israel 
and say to them: The God of your Fathers hath sent me to 
you. If they should say to me, What is His name? What 
shall I say to them? God said to Moses: J am Who am. 
Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel: He Who is, hath 
sent me to you.... The Lord God of your Fathers, God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent 
me to you. This [Jehovah, the One Who is] is My name 
for ever, and this is My memorial unto all generations.” Now 
it is quite possible for those, who always manage so to look 
at Scripture as to see nothing in it, to say that interpreters 
gratuitously read a great deal of significance into the name 
“TI am Who am.” Nay, the piece of audacity would not be 
unparalleled if we were told, that, when God uttered the words, 
He simply meant to put Moses off without an answer; as one 
of us might say to an importunate questioner, “I am who I 
am.” But this kind of exegesis is beneath contempt. Un- 
doubtedly the correct interpretation is the obvious and the 
only rational one. Moses wanted a name specially significant 
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of God’s almighty power. And God, as the highest expression 
of His supremacy, replies: “I am Jehovah,” 6 dy, “He Who 
is ;” which name, or at least its full significance, “I refused to 
manifest to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.”* I am essential 
Being without succession, without increase or decrease; “I am 
the Lord, and in Me there is no change.”* I am eternal, 
embracing all times, and going beyond them. “I am He that 
is, that was, and that is to come. I am a and a, the begin- 
ning and the end.”* “See ye that J alone am, and there is no 
other God besides Me; I will kill and I will make to live ; I will 
strike and I will heal. and there is none that can deliver out of 
My hand. I will lift up My hand to Heaven, and I will say, 
I live for ever.”® “I the Lord (Jehovah o dv), this is My name; 
I will not give My glory to another.” “J Myself am. Before 
Me there was no God found, and after Me there shall be none. 
I am the Lord (Jehovah), I am God, and from the beginning I 
am the same, and there is none that can deliver out of My 
hand.”” This is a portion of the Scripture repetitions and 
amplifications of the name Jehovah’ Its double meaning, or 
rather its one meaning with twofold aspect is that of plenitude 
of being along with eternity and immutability, so that in such 
being there is no succession, no past or future, but an everlasting, 
unchanging ow. But what especially is insisted on at present 
is the idea of plenitude or infinity. Surely, if any man among 
ourselves were to talk in anything like the strain taken up 
by the God of Scripture, the natural remark would be, “Why 
this man talks as though he alone properly existed!” Just 
precisely the truth which God wished to convey. “I am, and 
before Me all else is as though it were not.” Hence in 
Isaias xl. 17 it is said, “All nations are before Him as if they 
had no being at all, and are counted to him as nothing and 
vanity. . . . It is He that sitteth upon the globe of the 
earth and the inhabitants thereof are as locusts; He hath 
stretched out the Heavens as nothing, and spreadeth them 
out as a tent to dwell in.” Those who are acquainted with 

2 Exod. vi. 3. 

3 Mal. iii. 6. 

* Apoc. i. 4, 8. 

5 Deut. xxxii. 39, 40. 

§ Isaias xlii. 8. 

7 Isaias xliii. 1o—14. 

8 Gesenius, in his Hed. Zex., does not question the etymology. ‘‘ Jehovah is 


derived from the verb fo de, and was considered to signify God as eternal and 
immutable, who will never be other than the same.” 
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Scripture language, and know how it uses concrete images to 
express the ideas which we convey by abstract terms, such as 
infinity, eternity, and immortality, will easily recognize in the 
prophet’s utterances their full import. Briefly, the argument 
from the whole of the fortieth chapter may be put thus: God’s 
aim is so to magnify His own power as to give His people 
confidence in His ability to work out their two great deliver- 
ances, first from the Babylonian captivity, and secondly and 
more especially from the bondage of Satan through the sending 
of a Saviour. His argument is, “I am everything and all else 
is like nothing, in proof whereof I appeal to the fact of creation, 
declared to you in the very beginning of my written revelation.” 
But is real creation out of nothing meant? Yes, for no explana- 
tion short of this will satisfy the doundless claims put forth by the 
Speaker, Who evidently will not allow that He is an artificer, 
working under the conditions of pre-existent materials. Except 
Himself nothing is self-existent. Thus when there was question 
of three great deliverances—deliverance from Egypt, deliverance 
from Babylon, deliverance from Satan, in each case God had 
one great proof of His power to do what He promised : “I truly 
am, and before Me all else is but nothing.” No wonder that 
the Psalmist felt bound to render to God the title that was His, 
saying, “ Jehovah is His name ;”® and “ Thy name is Jehovah.” ” 
The great reverence of the Jews for the name Jehovah is well 
attested. And though, amongst some of the people, what was 
so good in itself, in this case as in many others, was turned to 
superstition, yet the abuse proves nothing against the argument. 
To take Philo as an interpreter. He tells us that the gulf 
between created and Uncreated Being is infinite; so that if 
aught created is good, beautiful, and blessed, God is more than 
goodness, beauty, and blessedness ; if aught created is one and 
primeval, God is beyond them one and primeval. Hence, it may 
be noted incidentally, came the habit, among the Greek Fathers, 
of prefixing a imép to the words they apply to God. Qcds éorw 
ovoia avaitios, cal maons ovcias aitia God, con- 
tinues Philo, is Jehovah; and “I am” expresses the Divine 
essence, or, as Rabbi Maimonides has it, “Jehovah expresses 
the very substance of the Creator, which is without participation.” 
It must be confessed, however, that Philo, under the influence of 
Greek philosophy, which he tried to fuse with Judaism, often 

admits a primal matter not from the Creator. 
® Psalm Ixvii. 5. 10 Psalm Ixxxii. 19. 
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Because of the Gnostic heresy, the Fathers, fortunately, are 
as copious and as explicit as could be desired on the true notion 
of creation. They are too full to be represented by brief 
quotation, so no extracts will be given." 

And now, no doubt, a certain school will say that the lan- 
guage of Scripture and its interpreters is very fine, that it 
represents a gorgeous maze to the fancy, but that after all 
its plain sober drift is not to be got at. It is something 
“unthinkable,” “not picturable to the imagination ;” it cannot 
be laid down in terms of length, breadth, and thickness, or 
of mathematical proportion; it shows no sign of yielding up 
anything like mechanical equivalents. The remarks are quite 
true, but of no avail for all that. If an old Greek sceptic redi- 
vivus were to appear in the flesh amongst us, and to receive 
convincing proof that news was really sent from America, 
and was really read in England a few minutes afterwards, he 
would not be justified in the denial of the demonstrated fact 
by using our modern jargon, “The process baffles my mental 
presentation.” “A plague on your mental presentation,” 
would be the answer, “but is not the fact proved?” So, to 
compare great things with small, and a difference in kind with a 
difference in degree, they may be “unpicturable”—this infinite, 
underived Being and this finite, derivative being; but does sound 
reasoning lead up inexorably to the conclusion that there are 
two such divisions of being? If so, knowledge is knowledge, 
and is not to be put down by a Priori, baseless, palpably false 
and suicidal theories about the genesis of knowledge. We all 
admit a great deal as known that is not “picturable to the 
imagination,” even while some of our number philosophize 
themselves into a notion that they do not. Nature is too strong 
for art. 

The Scripture doctrine, then, is to be received, that God is 
self-existent, and that we have an inferior, communicated 
existence. We are creatures absolutely dependent on a 
Creator, with nothing not held in tenure from Him. It is 
sometimes said of man, in relation to his fellow man, “He 
owes simply all to So and So.” But of man in his relation to 


11 St. John Damascene is so short and to the point that he may be quoted ina 
note : ‘* Of all the names given to God, the principal seems to be ‘ He Who is,’ é &», 
according to his own words when in converse with Moses on the Mount. Say to the 
children of Israel, He Who is has sent me. For God has gathered up in Himself all 
being, and is like a boundless ocean of being” (De Fid. Orthodox, lib. i. cap. 9). 
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God the same must be said in a transcendently deeper sense. 
That depth the mind cannot fathom, as the eye cannot fathom 
the mid-ocean by gazing down into it. But at least each one 
may ponder the thought, often and reverently, till it grows 
upon him, and folds its many tendrils round him, wrapping 
him all round and holding him fully in its possession. Then 
it is a master thought with him, and dominates all his conduct. 
He is safe against what a very shallow philosophy may say in 
its presumptuousness against the rights, not of man, nor of 
woman, nor of the brute beast—though all these rights are 
much canvassed now-a-days—but about rights that often have 
small attention paid to them, the rights of Him “Who is,” and 
before Whom “all nations are as if they had no being at all.” 
JOHN RICKABY. 
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Passages from the Life of a Yorkshive Lady. 


PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIVE FRIENDS. 


IT is much to be regretted that Mary Ward’s autobiographies 
only contain the history of her earlier years. Her beautiful 
Italian life, which has now been largely quoted, ends abruptly 
with the passage at the conclusion of our last chapter. Hence- 
forth therefore her letters and other writings become the source 
whence the information has to be drawn which comes down to 
us directly from herself, and in her own words. In her letter to 
the Nuncio Albergati, written after the year 1618, Mary gives 
some further explanation of the effects caused in her by the 
vision in her lodgings in the Strand. She continues thus, 
after the sentence quoted above in the beginning of the first 
chapter; “Being there” (in England), “and thus employed, 
I had a second infused light in a manner as before, but much 
more distinct, that the work to be done was not a monastery 
of Teresians, but a thing much more grateful to God, and so 
great an augmentation of His glory as I cannot declare, but not 
any particular what, how, and in what manner such a work 
should be. Which after this light was past, I reflected upon with 
some sadness, for though in that instant of time my under- 
standing was clearly convinced that the thing put before me was 
truly good, and the same which reason itself would have affected, 
and my will so possessed, as left without power then, or ever 
after, to love or elect any contrary thing, yet to have still all 
denied me, and nothing proposed in particular, seemed some- 
what hard: and besides, I was anxious how to govern my 
affection for the present in these two contraries, as not to have a 
contrary will to what I had vowed (which was to enter in to the 
Teresians when I should be commanded) neither to be un- 
answerable to that which then seemed to be God Almighty’s 
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determination (which was not to be Teresian, but some other 
thing). God holpe” (helped) “me in this, as, I trust, He will in 
all.” 

Mary was still left by Almighty God in darkness as to what 
His designs for her were. The vow she had made to enter the 
Order of St. Teresa if commanded, was not the product of her 
own mind. In the letter just quoted she gives her reasons for 
having taken it. “This they” (those she was leaving, the Poor 
Clares apparently) “counselled me unto, and though I found no 
particular vocation to that Order, yet hoping God would not 
leave me, nor forbear to dispose me to His best will, for leaving 
myself for Him, I did as they advised me, which caused me 
great trouble afterward many ways, though all turned to my best 
in the end.” Some of this trouble she was now experiencing. 
From the first passage inserted above it would seem that her 
vow had given rise to the thought that perhaps, in spite of her 
non-attraction to it, God meant to make use of her to found a 
Teresian convent, in the same way that she had already founded 
a convent of Poor Clares. Some of the results of her visit 
to England may have confirmed this imagination. The vision 
had destroyed it utterly, and “proposed nothing in particular” 
in its place. Father Lohner, in writing of Mary’s stay in 
England, her zeal for souls, her mortifications, and her distress 
of mind consequent on the vision, says, “ Let us turn our eyes 
towards the Providence of God to see, if we can, why God 
ordered or permitted that Mary should be led to this change 
of her state of life through the guidance of those whom she held 
to be in the place of God. As far as we can conclude from 
what afterwards ensued, the design of God was no other than 
to train Mary’s soul and make it perfect in spiritual exercises, 
so that she might be found fit for a work, for which a great soul, 
firmly established and tested by all sorts of trials, was needful. 
She was therefore to deal with her neighbour, but without 
injury to her interior peace, her meditations, her bodily morti- 
fications, and other spiritual exercises, through which the soul 
is united to God. And therefore her obedience did not injure 
Mary, but gave her the opportunity to become a perfect instru- 

2 Taken from the copy which alone exists of this letter, in the Nymphenburg 
Archives. It is written in a little parchment-covered book, containing besides many 
of Mary Ward’s meditations, which are also in the archives in her own handwriting. 
Both hand and spelling are old-fashioned, and there is internal evidence that the 


copyist was one of Mary’s early companions. The letter is headed ‘‘ Written to be 
given to the Nuncio Aplico of Lower Germany, Mgr. Albergati.” 
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ment for advancing the glory of God in a new way especially 
through the female sex.” 

But meantime, though she did not know it, God was Himself 
putting the material into Mary’s hands and using her to obtain it 
which she was to mould into that “good thing,” that He had 
shown her should bring so much glory to Him. For this He had 
led her to England and given her the power of attracting others 
to her. The results show how great this power must have been, and 
how faithfully Mary employed it to draw souls to God. It was, 
indeed, a gift, unlike the ordinary gifts of nature, possessed by 
few, and going far beyond a merely external and passing charm 
or influence, as it is called. Its source lay much deeper. Solid 
must have been the virtues, and unmistakeable the holiness 
which induced, not only the young, but those older and expe- 
rienced and of well-known piety to place an unbounded confi- 
dence in her judgment, so far as that parents should entrust 
their children, priests their penitents, to her care. She was only 
four-and-twenty at this time, and was surrounded by friends, 
both of her own age and a few years younger, from among the 
principal Catholic families. Her fervour kindled theirs. The con- 
sequences as to other religious orders she has already in part 
mentioned, and they are further conveyed in her few short words 
to Cardinal Albergati, “My purposed time of stay in England 
expired, I returned to St. Omer. Divers followed, with inten- 
tion to be religious where I should be, living together there.” 
Or, as Winefrid Wigmore expresses it, almost copying Mary’s 
words, “The prefixed time for England being expired, she 
returned to St. Omer, and in her company divers gentlewomen 
desirous to make themselves happy by her direction and in her 
imitation, [which brought them to - country and friends and 
to cross the sea ”]. 

The future lives of these “ gentlewomen” being closely inter- 
woven with that of Mary Ward, and having a most important 
influence upon her vocation and career, they themselves must 
now be severally introduced to the reader. They are thus brought 
before us in the inscription of the twenty-second picture in the 
“Painted Life:” “Mary, while in London in the year 1609, by 
her edifying life and fervent words, won for the Heavenly Bride- 
groom several young maidens of high degree, who, to escape 
from the snares of the world, went with her to St. Audomaro” 


2 “Gottseliges Leben und fiirtreffliche Tugenden Donna Maria Ward,” in 
manuscript at Nymphenburg, pp. 59, 60. 
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(St. Omer) “to serve God, under her direction, in a religious 
state, to which they were led by her example.” 

The picture as it hung on the walls of the convent in 
Augsburg was well known to the Englische Fraulein, Mrs. Mary 
Cramlington, in the year 1727 or thereabouts. This nun, as 
already mentioned, was for several years occupied in making 
researches and collecting materials for a Life of Mary Ward. 
She was acquainted with all the recollections and traditions of 
the elder nuns, who had been pupils and novices of these first 
companions of Mary Ward, and she received much valuable 
information from them, which, she says, they gave her for the 
furtherance of her object. She herself was of an old Northum- 
brian family, the Cramlingtons of Cramlington, which had inter- 
married frequently with the Lawsons of Northumberland, but 
which is now itself extinct. Her father was Andrew Cramling- 
ton, and her mother, of another equally ancient northern house, 
Elisabeth St.George. She was educated at the Hammersmith 
Convent of the English Institute B.V.M., and entered it as a 
nun at Munich, in 1681. Helena Catesby, who founded the 
House of the Institute at Burghausen two years subsequently, 
and who had known Mary Ward as a child, was her Novice 
Mistress, and afterwards her Superior for many years. Mary 
Cramlington was not herself deficient in the heroic, enduring 
spirit which, as we shall find, so eminently characterized Mary 
Ward’s first companions. She went more than once to England 
from Germany,—no slight undertaking two hundred years ago— 
to prosecute her inquiries. Some years previously, in 1715, she 
had been sent as Superior to the Nuns of the Institute at 
Hammersmith, but did not remain there at that time. Her 
notes, written down on purpose for the biography, are now 


at Nymphenburg, and will be quoted here on several occa- 


sions. 

She says then: “The ladies that crossed the sea with our 
venerable Foundress, with the resolution to live according to 
her direction and under her obedience, were Mrs. Mary Poyntz, 
Mrs. Winefrid Wigmore, Mrs. Joanna Brown, Mrs. Susanna 
Rookwood, and Mrs. Catherine Smith. These five were cer- 
tainly with her at that time, and five persons are also delineated 
in the ‘Painted Life.” To begin according to the order in 
which Mary Cramlington places them. Mrs. Mary Poyntz, a 
lady gifted with all that can be most highly esteemed, in person, 
birth, and fortune, belonged to the ancient family of that name 
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then living at Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, about nine miles 
from Bristol, and possessing also other large property in the 
county. Her father was Edward Poyntz, son of Sir John 
Poyntz, whose ancestors had come over from Normandy with 
William the Conqueror, and settled in Gloucestershire, one of 
them acquiring, by marriage with an heiress of the Acton family 
in 1307, the large property on which from that time they had 
resided. Some few years ago portions of the old manor-house 
still existed, used as a farm, and giving evidence of having been 
a very extensive building. At the east end was the chapel, 
since converted into a cellar, and some remains of painted glass 
were still left in the Gothic windows. The great chamber, or 
hall, which was very spacious and lofty, had been of late years 
formed into several rooms, the upper part of the walls, richly 
painted in fresco, being still visible under the roof and above 
the ceilings. In the church are the tombs of two of Mary 
Poyntz’ ancestors: the figures are engraved on two slabs of 
stone. Round their margin is inscribed: “Here lyeth Robert 
Poyntz, Lord of Iron Acton, and this stepyl here maked who 
deyd the fiftene day of Juune the yeere of owre Lord 
MCCCCXX—” (the figures which are broken should make 
1437) “of whos sowle God have mercy Amen.” This Robert 
Poyntz built the church tower. His first wife has a similar 
inscription. The knight is in chain armour, and the lady in 
a loose garment with her hair in a net. 

Mary’s great-grandfather, Sir Nicholas Poyntz, married 
Margaret Stanley, daughter of the Earl of Derby. The grand- 
father of this Earl was the Stanley, Earl of Derby, who turned 
the fortunes of Richard the Third and placed the crown on the 
head of Henry the Seventh after the battle of Bosworth. By 
marrying the Countess of Richmond, as her second husband, 


‘he became Henry’s stepfather. The Poyntz family was one of 


considerable note during the reigns of Henry the Eighth, 
Elizabeth, and James the First, and mostly steadfast Catholics. 
Mary’s mother was of an equally pious family, and with as long 
a pedigree. She was Maria, daughter of Richard Wigmore, of 
Lucton, Herefordshire, and Anna Mornington, of Sarnesfield, 
another faithful Catholic house. Of the Wigmores there will 
be more to be said further on. It suffices here to mention that 
both Mary Poyntz and Winefrid Wigmore were, by their rela- 
tionship with this family, connected with the ancient Earls of 
Cornwall, and with the Earls and the pious and loyal Marquis 
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of Worcester, the Earls of Pembroke, and the family of the 
Herberts. 

The chroniclers of Mary Ward’s history disagree as to the 
age of Mary Poyntz when she accompanied the former to 
St. Omer. The difficulty arose from the age at which she died, 
as given on her tombstone, which was still standing in one of 
the chapels of the Cathedral of Augsburg in the early part of 
last century, when Mary Cramlington wrote. It was the opinion 
of the latter, drawn from the statements of the elder nuns who 
had been Mary Poyntz’ pupils and novices, that the inscription 
was correct in stating her to have left her country at the age 
of sixteen. The discrepancy resulting from her age being given 
as sixty-three instead of seventy-three, at her death in 1667, 
and which Mary Cramlington from her traditional knowledge 
does not hesitate to consider a mistake, may have arisen from 
the accidental omission of one X in the lettering, as the figures 
were in Roman character. It was from Winefrid Wigmore 
that Mary Cramlington learned the particulars of her early 
history through Helena Catesby. From these we find that 
Mary Ward was related to the Poyntz family, and was staying 
with Mary Poyntz’s father in 1609. This was probably in 
Gloucestershire, for in a list of recusants to be “made profit 
of” by James the First’s needy dependents, of about the year 
1605, Edward Poyntz is called “of Tobington Park, Gloucester- 
shire,” and is given to a Mr. Stephen Le Sieur, in case two 
other Catholics named also, “be already entered for others.” 
As Mary Ward was apparently at this house in 1609, he 
perhaps for that time escaped any considerable loss of property. 
But he was a marked man, for his name had already been sent 
by the High Sheriff of Herefordshire to the Privy Council in 
1605, as “ Mr. Poynes (Poyntz), dwelling in the Forest of Dean, 
and the brother of Sir John Poynes, who keepeth in his house 
two Jesuit priests, and is himself altogether Jesuited.” 

Soon after Mary Ward’s arrival at Tobington Park, she 
was walking in the pleasure-garden of the house with Edward 
Poyntz, while his daughter Mary was standing at the window of 
one of the rooms above. When she thus saw Mary Ward, 
as it appears for the first time, gazing long and earnestly at 
her, she exclaimed to the standers-by: “See, there she is, 
through whose instructions God will save me!” From that 
moment young Mary attached herself to Mary Ward, and would 
not consent to be separated from her, obtaining her father’s 
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leave to accompany her to St. Omer when she returned there 
a few months subsequently. The warnings he had received, 
and among them those mentioned above, as to the insecurity of 
life and property in England, as well as his confidence in Mary 
Ward’s character, were probably a strong plea in favour of an 
arrangement which would place his child in a safe shelter where 
she could become a religious. . 

But though Edward Poyntz seems to have given his per- 
mission without difficulty, there was another party concerned 
in the new plan, who had not the same ready disposition to part 
with one so beautiful and engaging as Mary Poyntz. We will 
give what happened in Mary Cramlington’s words. “When 
she was still a young lady in England, she was to be married to 
a cavalier of rank, a suitable match for her position in life, and 
who had been a long time wooing her. But after having seen 
our venerable Foundress, and been, as you are aware, so wonder- 
fully enlightened and called to a religious life, she bereft this 
cavalier, who was the last of his name and noble house, and was 
very rich, of all hope of ever obtaining her hand, and I believe 
in order to free herself from him, she revealed to him her 
resolution of becoming a religious. He then solicited her to 
give him her portrait. She positively refused at first, but at 
length she promised, and had this well-known picture painted. 
One part of the face was her living likeness, with a fine perfect 
eye which exactly resembled hers. From the cheek down to 
the chest she was pale and emaciated like a dying person. The 
upper part on the other side was painted like a death’s head, 
a skull, and from the cheek down to the chest the flesh was 
quite corrupted and eaten by worms. This likeness of herself 
she gave him, and it made such an impression upon his mind 
that he forsook all and entered a religi6us order.” 

The remarkable portrait * thus depicted is still remaining at 
the Convent of the English Institute at Nymphenburg. It is 
a very small finely painted oil picture on worm-eaten canvas. 
The living portion of the face is very beautiful; a large soft 
dark eye and delicately marked eyebrow, a slightly arched nose 
with a high forehead, whence the long brown hair has been 
pushed back, and falls down over the shoulder in front. The 
rest of the face is as Mary Cramlington describes it, and must 
have made the receiver start with horror as he unfolded the 


® An engraving from the original painting will form one of the illustrations of the 
present biography, when issued as a separate volume. Another original portrait of 
Mary Poyntz, formerly at Augsburg, is in the possession of the Nuns of the English 
Institute B.V.M., St. Mary’s Convent, Haverstock Hill. 
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long-desired possession. We can only lament that the name 
of this cavalier has not been.handed down together with the 
picture, which he probably returned when he made up his 
mind to become a religious. Mary Cramlington adds: “I do 
not know his name, but our late Chief Superioress” (Mary 
Anna Barbara Babthorpe), “who sent me this painting as a 
great favour, and who was a very holy woman and had been 
from her fourth year under the care of and brought up by her 
cousin, Mary Poyntz, told me his name, I believe, but I cannot 
remember it, and I could not afterwards make inquiries about 
it.” 

Mrs. Mary Anna Barbara Babthorpe, the fifth Chief 
Superioress of the English Virgins, is the principal authority 
also for the statement, that from the time Mary Poyntz first 
saw Mary Ward, she never left her, and that she attached 
herself to her, and would not part from her from that moment, 
staying with her in England and crossing with her to St. Omer. 
The elder nuns known to Mary Cramlington all agreed in the 
tradition as to this fact. She was never afterwards for any 
length of time separated from her during life, looking upon 
Mary Ward as a mother whom God had given her in a 
remarkable way, and devoting herself to her as such. Nor 
was she unworthy of a friend so gifted, Mary Poyntz’s mind 
and character being, as we shall hereafter find, of a very high 
order. It appears probable that she had one sister, named 
Frances, and her brother, John Poyntz, born in 1602, entered 
the Society of Jesus, and was on the English Mission in 1624. 
He was afterwards Rector of the English College at Rome 
from 1659-63. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WIGMORES AND THE ROOKWOODS. 


OF all Mary Ward’s first companions who followed her out of 
England to share in her vocation, whatever it should prove to 
be, as if irresistibly drawn to live under her guidance and by 
her counsels, Winefrid Wigmore was the one whom she loved 
the most tenderly. It is very observable in her letters that she 
writes heart to heart to Winefrid concerning her own inward 
feelings, and treats her with a confident intimacy of mutual 
friendship which is not found to an equal degree in her inter- 
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course with the rest. If we knew nothing else, to have been 
the best loved friend of Mary Ward is a commendation which 
almost tells its own tale of the character of Winefrid Wigmore. 
We feel that there must have been a certain amount of mental 
power, sweetness of disposition, and, above all, holiness and 
beauty of soul in her to have drawn them so closely together, 
and all that is known concerning her confirms this impression. 

Mary Poyntz and Winefrid Wigmore were first cousins, the 
latter being the daughter of William Wigmore, of Lucton, 
Herefordshire, whose sister Maria, the wife of Edward Poyntz, 
was Mary’s mother. Winefrid was the same age as Mary Ward, 
being born in the year 1585, and appears to have been one of 
the eldest of her family. Her mother came from a very pious 
stock, that of the Throgmortons of Warwickshire. She was 
Anne, daughter of Sir John Throgmorton, President of Wales, 
“a vigorous champion of the Catholics, and permitting priests 
to frequent his house, who thought themselves nowhere so safe 
as under the shelter of his roof and protection.” Two of his 
sons suffered torture for the faith; another, Edward Throg- 
morton (Winefrid’s uncle therefore), had from his singular piety 
and holiness of life been allowed to make the vows of the 
Society of Jesus on his death-bed at the English College, Rome, 
at the age of twenty, in 1582. His life, in an ancient manu- 
script said by some to be written by the blessed martyr, Father 
Robert Southwell, may, in its touching beauty and sanctity, 
recall those of St. Aloysius and Blessed John Berchmans. In 
giving some account of his family, the manuscript relates of 
Lady Throgmorton, Winefrid Wigmore’s grandmother, that 
“besides her invincible constancy to the Catholic faith, whence 
she never swerved in the least, she showed such tender affection 
for all the poor, especially for priests, that she was truly called 
the hope and refuge of the sick and miserable.” 

It can scarcely be doubted that with such examples before 
her, Anne Wigmore, Winefrid’s mother, was fervent in her 
religion, and accordingly we find one of her sons writing of her 
on his entering the English College, Rome :’ “My mother was 
always a Catholic, and most strict in enforcing Catholic disci- 
pline in her family. For many years she kept a priest as her 
chaplain, and when she died left this heritage to her children 


and family.” But as was too frequently the case, the loss of 


estate and position was too strong a temptation to Winefrid’s 
1 Records, Series x. p. 423. 
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father and to her grandfather, Sir John Throgmorton. Both of 
them sacrificed their conscience, and conformed to the law suffi- 
ciently to avoid its penalties. Sir William Wigmore, “as soon 
as he was of age and succeeded to his inheritance, went once 
or twice a year to the Protestant church, yet he never allowed his 
children to be brought up otherwise than as Catholics,” thus 
manifesting what his real convictions were. He had a numerous 
family, and this care for the souls of his children had its reward, 
for six of them became religious. Three of his sons, perhaps 
influenced by what they heard of their holy uncle, Edward 
Throgmorton, entered the Society of Jesus. The elder of the 
three, Robert, died a novice at Louvain in 1613. The other 
two, Richard and William became professed Fathers, and 
laboured on the English Mission under the name of Campian. 
They were students at St.Omer’s when Winefrid went there 
in 1609. Her eldest brother, John Wigmore, inherited his 
father’s estates, and appears to have remained a faithful 
Catholic. 

Winefrid had several sisters. The two who entered religion 
were named Elizabeth and Helen. The former was five years 
younger than herself, and did not become a nun until a much 
later date than that now under consideration, being professed at 
the Benedictine convent of Ghent in 1626, at the age of thirty-six. 
She was eventually chosen to be first Abbess of the house at 
Boulogne, better known as that of Pontoise, where the nuns 
moved in a few years on account of Cromwell’s soldiers. 
Elisabeth Wigmore took the name of Catharine in religion. It 
is said of her in the annals of her house that “she was a sweet, 
holy soul, dearly loved and reverenced by her community.” 
Dame Catharine’s Necrology mentions her sister Helen as 
having become a Teresian nun. From a letter of Mary Ward’s 
it appears that Helen Wigmore had originally had some 
intention, or perhaps her father for her, of joining Winefrid and 
undertaking the same vocation with her. Of their married 
sisters, Alice was the wife of Thomas Turner, of Little Audley 
End, Essex, whose daughter Gertrude became a Benedictine at 
Pontoise. 

Elisabeth and Helen were both apparently at home when 
Winefrid left England. Of the former it is said that she was 
“brought over” to the newly founded house at Ghent with 
Mrs. Mary Knatchbull, in 1624. Their mother died a happy 
death either before 1609, or not very long after. Through her, 
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Winefrid was connected with the families of Lords Monteagle, 
Morley, Berkeley, and Vaux. Mary Ward probably knew 
Winefrid before she went to St. Omer in 1606, for she was 
in some way related to her, and they may also have met in 
Warwickshire that year, where we have heard of Mary as 
apparently present at the gathering of Catholics at Coughton, 
the mansion home of some of the Throgmortons, just before 
the Gunpowder Plot. If they became friends then, at their 
second meeting in 1609 the friendship was cemented into one 
which was to be life-long. Winefrid perhaps owed her vocation 
to be a nun to Mary’s words and example, as was the case with 
so many of her friends. Of her early life, it is told us (in the 
French Obituary of the first nuns who were with Mary Ward 
at St. Omer, written probably for the Institute House at Paris, 
and now in the Archives at Nymphenburg), that “from her 
childhood she so diligently furnished herself with modesty, piety, 
and devotion that by many she was always called “the little 
saint.” Such was the love and respect with which she inspired 
her youthful companions that her presence had the effect of 
restraining them from the least unbecoming word or action. 
Her love to the Holy Mother of God was very remarkable, and 
seemed as it were born with her, and at five years old she began 
to say the great day hours, or as it is now called, the Little 
Office of our Lady. She had also a great gift of prayer. Mary 
Cramlington in writing of her says:? “Mrs. Helena Catesby 
(who had been a pupil of Winefrid Wigmore’s, and was herself 
a saintly woman) could not relate enough to me of the eminent 
virtues of this lady.” Helena and her fellow-boarders, she adds, 
had come to the knowledge that their mistress spent the greater 
part of her nights in prayer. - 

As to her mental powers, we are told that her intellect was 
keen, and that she possessed great wisdom and discretion. She 
was highly educated, and could speak five languages fluently. 
To this outline of Winefrid’s character may be added two 
qualities, which in studying her writings, and the letters Mary 
Ward addressed to her, approve themselves to the reader as 
especially her own, a strong power of sympathy with others, 
and a great and humble forgetfulness of self. With regard to 
the latter, it is noticeable that though the French obituary 
states, that “there was no business or undertaking of Mary 
Ward's in which she did not take part, sharing also in all 
her many troubles and difficulties,” yet in her biography of 

2 Manuscript at Nymphenburg. 
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Mary, she scarcely ever mentions herself as the eye-witness of 
the remarkable occurrences which she relates, or when she does, 
it is as if she were writing of others. No information remains 
as to Winefrid’s personal appearance, but a holy practice which 
her novice, Helena Catesby, learned she says from her, throws 
perhaps some light upon what her exterior may have been. In one 
of her Spiritual Exercises Helena writes: “Seeing that Christ did 
by His Divine looks draw and allure hearts, I begged the grace 
also to draw, not to myself, but to Him alone, that I may in 
some small manner say as my dear Mrs. Wigmore—Qui vident 
me glorificant Te.” * 

Very little is known with respect to the families of two 
of the party of friends who crossed the Channel together with 
Mary Ward. The names of Browne and Smith were possibly 
as common in England two centuries ago as they are now, and 
as rich or poor, high or low, were all equally loved by Mary, 
so that they loved and served God, Winefrid Wigmore telling 
us also that “whatsoever seemed great in the world was mean 
and of no value with her,” it seems to have been but by accident 
that the family history of any of the more noted of her com- 
panions has been handed down. Even that indefatigable 
inquirer, Mrs. Mary Cramlington, was at fault with regard to 
Joanna or Jane Browne and Catharine Smith. The only clue 
she gives concerning the former is that her family, she believes, 
is named in the Catesby pedigree: and this she must have 
gathered from former expressions of Helena Catesby’s, used to 
her concerning Jane Browne, before Mary had begun to collect 
her biographical materials. Helena was long since dead, and 
the fatiguing journey to examine the pedigree at the convent 
at Burghausen, was, from failing health, not in her power at the 
time. This curious pedigree, emblazoned with coats of arms, on 
a roll of wide parchments, thirty or forty feet in length, worthy 
of a place in the Herald’s College, is still preserved at the 
Institute House there. It was brought to Bavaria two hundred 
years ago by Helena’s nephew, and is very voluminous, tracing 
the Catesby family very minutely through all its numerous 
noble and even royal branches and alliances, through twenty 
descents from the Conqueror to James the First. 

In accordance with Mrs. Cramlington’s supposition, among 
the noble houses mentioned in this pedigree as having allied 
themselves with the Catesbys, appears that of Montague. The 


3 Mrs. Helena Catesby’s Meditations, written in her own hand ; Nymphenburg 
manuscripts. 
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first viscount of that name was Sir Anthony Browne, who was 
one of Queen Mary the First’s Privy Councillors, and received 
his title from her. The Brownes were already connected with 
the Catesbys through the Dormers, and one of Sir Anthony’s 
sons, Henry Browne of Kiddington, married a sister of Robert 
Catesby the conspirator. It can scarcely be doubted therefore 
that Mary Cramlington’s surmise was right, and that Mary 
Ward’s first companion was Jane Browne, who is named in other 
pedigrees of the Montague family as a daughter of George, an 
elder brother of Henry Browne, especially as her mother, in that 
case, was one of the Tyrwhitts of Kettelby, Lincolnshire, sister of 
Mrs. Ambrose Rookwood and of Lady Babthorpe. Her know- 
ledge of Mary Ward is easily explained by this connection, and 
it may be mentioned besides that her cousins, Anna and 
Magdalena Browne, the daughters of her uncle Henry, were 
educating at St. Omer when Mary was there in 1608, and were 
afterwards professed as nuns at Gravelines. The Duchess of 
Feria, who was a Dormer, was also related to Jane’s eldest uncle 
Anthony, through his wife. All the Brownes seem to have been 
staunch Catholics. Jane’s father lived at Shefford in Berkshire, 
and is named in a list* “concerning Seminaries and Recusants,” 
in 1583, as “keeping there Twyford, a priest, in the habit of a 
serving-man.” Her brother, George Browne of Shefford, married 
one of the Blounts of Maple Durham. It was her first cousin, 
Viscount Montague, who so bravely stood up in the House of 
Lords in 1604 to oppose the Bill passed by James the First, 
confirming the persecuting laws of the last reign against 
Catholics, and adding others still more severe. He was sent to 
prison for his speech. 

Helena Catesby appears to have been the chief source 
whence Mary Cramlington obtained“her knowledge concerning 
Jane Browne. She names no other authority for her information. 
“When Helena spoke of her,” she says, “it was always with 
great tenderness.” This was hardly natural, as she had never 
known her as a nun, Jane having died before Helena was born, 
unless she had some extra tie, such as relationship, besides the 
knowledge of her virtues through the nuns who were her 
contemporaries. Mary Cramlington further adds: “She always 
showed a high esteem for her personally, and considered her to 
be a great favourite with God.” It was from Mary Poyntz, 
Catharine Smith, and Winefrid Wigmore, her own novice- 
mistress, that Helena must have heard the details concerning 

* P.R.O. Dom. Eliz. clxviii. 33. 
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their old companion which justified so strong an expression, 
but few of these details unfortunately remain. Jane Browne was 
the oldest in years of the party bound for St. Omer, and was 
apparently twenty-eight or twenty-nine at that time. We shall 
hear further of her in the course of our history. 

Of the parentage of Catharine Smith, whose name we have 
coupled with that of Joanna Browne, still less is known. It isa 
matter of conjecture alone that she may have belonged to the 
Carrington family, the Smiths of Ashby Folvile, Leicestershire, 
pious and loyal Catholics, who both suffered for their faith and 
later on fought bravely for Charles the First, so that one of 
them, Sir John Smith, brother of the first Lord Carrington, was 
the last of the knights bannerets, being knighted by the King on 
the field of battle at Edge Hill for recovering the royal standard 
from the,enemy. The fact that the Smiths had intermarried 
with the Nevilles of Holt, Leicestershire, Mary Ward’s relations, 
suggests that Catharine may have been one of the numerous 
families of daughters which their pedigrees mention. The 
absence of her name would be no contrary proof, as it was an 
ordinary practice to change the name in religion, especially in 
the case of there being two in the community who bore the 
same. Catharine Smith’s age even is uncertain; she was said 
to be twenty-five or twenty-six when she went to St. Omer. 
The old French obituary at Nymphenburg, which names her as 
one of Mary Ward's first companions, throws no light upon this, 
or upon her birth. It writes of her as “endowed with immove- 
able courage even in hunger, thirst, and necessity,” and as 
possessing a high degree of humility and other virtues belonging 
to a character of no common merit. 

We have already hinted that Mary Ward’s visit to Coldham 
Hall in 1609 was productive of even a greater good than the 
conversion of a soul which had been long held fast in the subtle 
snares of heresy, great and dear to God as that good was. But 
her second achievement was, as we shall find, the means 
eventually of bringing in a whole harvest of souls, besides 
opening the way for a life of heroic devotion to one who was 
afterwards a noble confessor of the faith on several occasions, 
Mary was no stranger in the Rookwood family when she went 
to stay with them during her residence in England. We know 
that several of its members were at Coughton, Warwickshire, to 
to meet Father Garnett three years before, and that Mary’s 
uncles and aunts were their intimate friends. She had most 
likely been at Coldham before she went abroad, and no doubt 
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she had endeared herself to many among the family, and was as 
welcome there on her return as we find her elsewhere. Susanna 
was probably one of this number, and Mary must have seen the 
germs in her of a religious vocation as well as her love of souls, 
and soon won her as a companion and sharer in her future 
labours. 

Ambrose Rookwood’s parents were alive at the time that 
he suffered for the Gunpowder Plot. It is said of them,° “ They 
were very virtuous and had suffered much persecution for the. 
faith, both in payment of money and loss of their goods and 
many other molestations, yet was their home a continual 
receptacle for priests, and a place where many other Catholics 
did often find great spiritual comforts, the house being a very 
fair great house and his living very sufficient.” Such we may 
believe was Susanna’s home. Coldham Hall, which has now 
been so frequently mentioned, is one of the few old English 
mansions which, with their chapels, have always remained in the 
hands of Catholics up to the present generation. It was erected 
in the year 1575, and therefore is the same building which Mary 
Ward visited. There is in existence an ancient emblazoned 
manuscript containing, besides various copies of parts of deeds 
belonging to the Rookwood family, a long pedigree compiled by 
one of its members in 1619. A rather wordy introduction is 
prefixed, in which the writer gives the supposed derivation of 
the family name. The Rookwood arms were six towers, or 
chess-rooks, sable, and the crest one of the same, Or, “ which,” 
says the compiler of the pedigree, some do affirm were originally 
given to the first bearer of the coat for his excellent skill in this 
exercise of in this respect playing with the Conqueror at his 
first entry into this land.” He adds later that “in the days 
of Edward the First” the Rookwoods were “a principal family.” 

Besides the Rookwoods of Coldham, there was another 
branch who settled in the north of the county at the close 
of the fifteenth century at Euston Hall (now the magnificent 
mansion and property belonging to the Duke of Grafton), not 
far from Thetford. The readers of English history will 
not be unacquainted with the particulars of Queen Elizabeth’s 
visit to Euston in one of her progresses in 1578, nor her 
shameful treatment not only of the hospitable young host 


5 Father Gerard’s Narrative, Condition of Catholics, p. 85. 

© In the middle of last century Coldham Hall passed, by the marriage of 
Elizabeth, the heiress of the Rookwoods, to John Gage of Hengrave, into the 
possession of the latter family, with whom it now remains. 
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who had spared no expense to entertain her royally for three 
days, but far worse that of a statue of our Lady which had 
been hidden away for the time in a hay-loft, that it might 
escape the insults. which were heaped upon it by her order. 
The infamous Topcliffe describes both in a letter to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury,’ prefacing it by saying, “The next good news but 
in account the highest is, her Majesty hath served God with 
great zeal and comfortable examples. In the hay-rick such 
an image of our Lady was found, as for greatness and for 
gayness of workmanship, I did never see a match; and after a 
sorte of cuntree daunces ended, in her Majesty’s sight, the idoll 
was set behind the people, who avoyeded. Her Majesty com- 
manded it to the fyer, which in her sight by the cuntree folks 
was quickly done to her content and unspeakable joy of every 
one, but some one or two who had sucked of the idoll’s 
poysoned mylke.” Edward Rookwood, who had turned himself 
and his family into a small house for the occasion, in a reckless 
moment presented himself before Elizabeth just as she was 
departing. “Her excellent Majesty,” says Topcliffe, “gave him 
ordinary thanks for his badd house, and her fayre hand to 
kysse,” and called him “her gentle Rookwood,” as other docu- 
ments report. No sooner had he left her than “my Lord 
Chamberlain called him before him, demanded him how he 
durst presume to attempt her reall presence, he unfit to accom- 
pany any Chrystyan person and fytter for a pair of stocks,” 
and signified to him that it was the Queen’s orders that he 
should be imprisoned for life. He was accordingly sent to 
Norwich Gaol, and died in prison many years afterwards. 
Edward Rookwood married into the Browne family and had 

numerous sons and daughters, some of whom entered religion. 
There is no certain evidence to which of these branches of 
the Rookwoods Susanna, Mary Ward’s first companion belonged. 
No daughter of her name is mentioned in either pedigree, except 
Ambrose’s half-sister Susanna, who married Robert Towlc, of 
Lincolnshire ; but from Mary’s connection with the Coldham 
Rookwoods there is every reason to believe that she was one of 
the daughters of that house, rather than of the Euston family. 
From the long pedigree described above, we find that Ambrose 
had three unmarried sisters, like himself, the children of Robert 
Rookwood by his second wife Dorothy, daughter of Sir William 
Drury, of Hawstead. Of these, Dorothy«was a nun at Louvain, 
and died in 1606. The names of the other two were Cordell 
7 Lodge, L//ustrations of History. 
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and Winefrid, and according to the custom already mentioned, 
of changing the name for various causes on entering religion, it 
may not without reason be supposed, in default of other infor- 
mation, that the latter altered her name to Susanna on joining 
Mary Ward, from the fact that there was already a Winefrid in 
the little company in the person of Winefrid Wigmore. To 
take the name of her married half-sister would the better conceal 
her in her enterprizes, and no doubt all Ambrose’s relations had 
to act with great caution to avoid suspicion as far as possible 
after his ill-judged attempts. The inference which has been 
drawn is further confirmed by the French Obituary® of Elisabeth 
Rookwood, who in after-years had a remarkable vocation to the 
Institute, similar to that of Mary Poyntz, and who died very 
young. She is named in the Obituary as a niece or great-niece 
of Susanna, and her history leads to the belief that she was 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Robert Rookwood, the con- 
spirator’s son, who is entered in the list made of his children’s 
births by Sir Robert himself at the end of the long pedigree, 
and which were added at the time they occurred, after the 
pedigree had been compiled. 

Supposing our inference to be true, Susanna had three 
brothers besides Ambrose, who was, Father Gerard says, twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight at the time of the Plot. One of these 
became a priest, another a Franciscan monk, and the third 
entered the Society of Jesus, and was on the English Mission. 
Two of her great-nieces, sisters of Elisabeth Rookwood, were, 
as mentioned in a former chapter, Abbesses of the Poor Clares 
at Dunkirk. She was herself twenty-six years of age when she 
crossed to St.Omer with Mary Ward. The facts which are 
known concerning Susanna’s future life will develope her character 
in the course of this history. Hers was a soul full of fervour, 
resembling Mary Ward in her ardent zeal for the honour of 
God and the salvation of her neighbours ; nothing daunted her 
if either were concerned. 

We are left to imagine how Mary and her five friends 
accomplished the difficult task of leaving England. We are 
not told how they escaped the vigilant eyes ever on the watch 
for transgressors against the oppressive law which forbade 
women to go out of the kingdom without a special licence, 
or how such a licence was obtained for so large a party, whose 
youth alone would betray the nefarious intention of seeking 
a home in some foreign convent. 

8 Nymphenburg manuscripts. 
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THE causes of the frequently recurring periods of distress in 
Ireland are so generally unknown to Englishmen, who have 
yet so. very important a responsibility with regard to the chances 
of any measures of relief which may be seriously proposed for 
the acceptance of Parliament, that it seems well-nigh hopeless 
to expect that we shall live to see the adoption of any satis- 
factory settlement of the question around which so great a cloud 
has been raised by agitation and exaggeration. Under any 
circumstances it is difficult to get the English Parliament to 
understand the real needs of Ireland, and it is much more 
difficult to secure attention to those needs when wild political 
excitement prevails, when cries are raised which are simply 
revolutionary, and when property and life are alike threatened. 
It is the great difference between England and Ireland as to the 
sources of the prosperity of the lower classes, joined to the im- 
mense ignorance in which the majority of Englishmen are content 
to dwell with regard to matters so deeply affecting their own best 
sympathies and interests, that makes the trade of the agitator and 
the party politician easy. There can be no doubt that the wisest 
heads among English statesmen are racking themselves in the 
honest endeavour, not so much to find a remedy which would 
cure the disease within a reasonable time, as to find a remedy 
which the prejudices of their countrymen will not shrink from, 
and which it will not be easy for many men, who prefer the 
temporary success of their party to the interests of the Empire, 
to denounce and oppose with every prospect of success. A few 
months will try the nerve and statesmanship of the men in 
power, of whom the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin speaks of 
highly, in dealing with the critical questions before them. But 
the same period will try perhaps even more severely the ability 
of the majority of English constituents and legislators to set 
aside party and class interests in the solution of a question on 
which the future of Ireland and of the Empire may depend. 
Few things can be less wise than to turn away from facts 
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because they are exaggerated, and to refuse to remedy existing 
evils because they furnish materials on which the enemies of 
peace and law trade with success. 

The average Englishman is intensely angry at the trouble 
which the “sister-isle” gives him, at her refusal to be happy 
and prosperous, and at the wild language and still wilder deeds 
of which he hears. He knows that he is ready to do anything 
that he thinks just and liberal in order to relieve so much 
distress, the existence of which he considers a kind of perversity. 
But he hears of claims which he does not understand, of the 
“rights of the people to the soil which they till,” of the insecurity 
of life and property, and of what sounds to him something very 
like Socialism and the threats of the French “ proletariat.” 
We are very far indeed from defending or sympathizing with 
the language and threats which produce so miserable an impres- 
sion outside of Ireland, but Englishmen ought not to let them- 
selves conclude at once that there is no hardship or practical 
iniquity pressing upon those in whose name, rather than by 
whom, this language is uttered. It is not a question of this or 
that bad harvest, or of the ambition of demagogues, or of 
disloyalty, or anything else external to the condition of a large 
part of the Irish people. All these things may have their share 
in furnishing the elements of the present unhappy condition of 
the country, but there is something beyond them and under- 
neath them which is the true source of that condition. It is 
the duty of our statesmen to work out the solution of the 
problem, but their power to do this will ultimately depend upon 
public opinion. Public opinion, unfortunately, is very imperfectly 
informed as to the facts of the case, and on this account is very 
likely to be guided to a large extent by party feeling and by 
class interests. 

English Catholics, at least, will listen with interest and 
respect to the utterances of the Catholic Episcopate of Ireland, 
and we cannot do better than introduce the few remarks which 
we have to make by some passages from the Pastoral Letter of 
the Archbishop of Dublin, issued by his Grace on the happy 
occasion of the thanksgiving which he has ordered for the late 
abundant harvest. “It would be a strange phenomenon at the 
present moment,” says the Archbishop, 

If the priests of the people did not take the keenest interest in the 
agitation which has brought the land question so prominently before 
the world. The periodic famines with which our people are continually 
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threatened, the insecurity of their land tenure, which paralyzes the most 
industrious hands, and the wretched condition of thousands of families, 
whose domestic arrangements might test the temper of a Slave Coast 
African—all proclaim that our land laws require a prompt and thorough 
revision. On this point we are all united. All agree that if peace 
and security are to be firmly established among us, it must be by 
the hand which blots out those odious laws that constitute the charter 
of oppression. 

Good landlords, whose dealings with their people are marked by 
justice and kindness, are, thank God, numerous in the country. But 
unfortunately many are to be found who, under the pretext of asserting 
their just rights, arm themselves with all the power which harsh laws 
place within their reach, the result being that misery and fierce hatred 
reign supreme around them. Surely this state of things must not con- 
tinue unchecked. But whence shall the remedy come? The manage- 
ment of public affairs is now placed in the hands of men who seem to 
have the most abundant goodwill to redress the wrongs of the country, 
as far as a Government can accomplish such a work. Guarantees for 
the sincerity of their good wishes are furnished by their antecedents ; 
their determination to carry on the administration of affairs in Ireland 
by laws in harmony with constitutional liberty has been made manifest. 


Having paid this tribute to the claims of the men now in 
power to a respectful consideration in their efforts to remedy 
the evils of Ireland, the Archbishop goes on to speak with 
Apostolical liberty of the crimes which have lately been com- 
mitted and of the scanty condemnation which those crimes have 
received at the hands of certain prominent politicians. “The 
present rulers,” he says, “have repudiated the idea of coercion.” 


But how has this generous and unusual moderation been met? 
Men who claim the high honour of being leaders of the people were 
not ashamed to proclaim that they would render the country unfit for 
constitutional liberty by making it ungovernable by constitutional means. 
Is this the policy by which our people are to be led to freedom and 
prosperity? And we have heard propounded by these same men, no 
doubt in all sincerity, schemes of amelioration of such an order that 
no Government laying claims to statesmanship could for a moment 
entertain them. But Very Rev. Fathers, let us ask her who is so dear to 
the heart of every Irish Catholic, Mary—the Sedes Sapienti@, the “Seat 
of Wisdom ”—that by her prayers she may obtain for our rulers the 
wisdom they require to guide our affairs to a happy issue; and for our 
people, so severely tried, patience, and moderation, and love of justice. 
But whilst these prayers ascend to the throne of the Mother, another 
voice is heard challenging the attention of the Eternal. Our unhappy 
country has, within a few months, drunk deeply of the blood of her 
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own children. That blood must call for vengeance to Him Who 
declared that even the beast of the field should account for man’s blood 
spilt by it. That blood will cry out not only against the hands that 
made it flow, but against us all, if we fail in abhorrence of the crime 
which sent a brother’s soul, without a moment’s notice, without a 
moment’s preparation, before the judgment-seat of the terrible Judge. 
. . . Is it not to be deeply deplored that the shortcomings of those 
who have presided at many public meetings, recently held, should give 
even the shadow of an argument to those who are only too willing to 
connect the tenant question with outrage and bloodshed? Unfortu- 
nately, at many of these meetings, when the character of an erring 
landlord was being drawn by the public speaker, cries that never, even 
in levity, should be heard from Christian lips have been uttered. And 
although, as we firmly believe, the managers of these meetings abhorred 
the crime of murder as much as we do, yet no indignant protest came 
from those who were answerable for the proceedings against these 
wicked utterances. This was not the rule followed by the great man 
who liberated his country. Though a passionate lover of liberty, he 
declared over and over again that liberty was not worth a drop of 
human blood if shed in crime. He taught his followers that the man 
who committed a crime gave strength to the enemies of his country ; 
and if in his most excited meetings a word of violence was uttered, the 
thunders of his eloquence speedily silenced the offender. We all know 


the results of his wise policy. 


The causes of distress, then, mentioned by the Archbishop, in 
the first passage which we have quoted from his Pastoral, are 
three—the periodic famines which visit Ireland, the insecurity 
of the land tenure, “which paralyzes the most industrious hands,” 
and the wretched condition of thousands of families “whose 
domestic arrangements might test the temper of a Slave Coast 
African.” His Grace adds that while there are many landlords 
in the country “whose dealings with their people are marked by 
justice and kindness,” there are many to be found who under 
pretext of asserting their just rights, arm themselves with all 
the power which harsh laws place within their reach, “the result 
being that misery and fierce hatred reign around them.” These 
few sentences from the Pastoral are enough to give a general 
idea of the evils which are complained of. The periodical 
recurrence of bad seasons is a chastisement beyond the power 
of man to avert, but it is a reason for encouraging industry and 
thriftiness, and for the removal of all causes within the reach 
of legislation which may tend to make the calamity more 
severe. Any real insecurity in the tenure of land, which 
prevents the small tenant from improving and spending money 
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on the land, of which he is the occupant, is a greater evil in 
a country which has to contend with so many difficulties in the 
way of climate and the barrenness of a considerable portion of 
the soil. Neither in England nor in Ireland do good landlords 
use their legal rights to the full. But, if legal rights are abused 
by some landlords who are not good, it may well become a 
question of altering the law, especially in a country where the 
land holds an abnormal position in relation to the sustenance 
of large parts of the population. The miserable condition 
in which so many thousands of poor families are habitually 
obliged to live, is an evil for which it is the duty of the 
Legislature of a civilized and Christian country to provide as far 
as lies within its power. If there are landlords who really use 
their position as owners of the soil in a harsh and tyrannical 
manner, it is not beyond the province of Christian legislation 
to protect from them the tillers of the land, without infringing 
their just rights. These are the evils of which the Archbishop 
speaks, and it will be enough for the purposes of the present 
paper to say a few words about each of these heads. It must 
be quite clear that political agitation and excitement, a reign 
of violence and terror, and the advancement of plans such as, to 
use the Archbishop’s words, “no Government laying claims to 
statesmanship can for a moment entertain,” ought not to prevent 
the careful consideration of these real grievances or calamities. 
First, as to the famine. It is easy to look at statistics without 
being at all aware of what they mean, but the statistics of the 
Irish potato crops for the last few years almost speak to the 
deaf. It must be remembered that the potato is almost the 
food of the population in large parts of Ireland, and that if it 
fails they have nothing else. The average value of the potato 
crop in Ireland for the six years ending 1876 was £9,25 i,000, 
and in the last-named year, a very good one, it rose to 
412,464,000. In the next year, 1877, it fell to 45,272,000, 
nearly £4,000,000 below the average. In 1878, a much better 
year, it was still £1,671,000 below the average, and in the last 
year, 1879, it was not quite half a crop, 44,626,000. Thus, 
for the three last years in succession, the aggregate loss was 
about ten millions and a quarter, while we are told that the 
whole tenement valuation of the land of Ireland, exclusive of 
buildings, is only eleven millions. And if this was the whole 
loss all over Ireland, it must naturally have been felt most 
severely in the poorest districts and by the poorest classes. 
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There is another element in the late distresses in Ireland 
which also admits of very clear statement in statistics, and 
which some writers tell us to have been a greater affliction than 
the loss of the potato. We have all met the Irish harvesters 
in England, perhaps we have seen them going back, at the end 
of the season, with their new hats and their happy faces at the 
thought of being once more on their way to homes which 
English labourers would consider very miserable. But we are 
not aware that the labour crop, if we may use such a term, is as 
important an element in the life of many thousands in Ireland 
as their food itself. The yearly migration of Irish labourers, 
chiefly from the poorest parts of Connaught, is of old standing, 
and so far back as 1841 it was calculated that not much fewer 
than forty thousand men came over and went back each year 
from Connaught. Each man is said to have taken back about 
eight pounds with him—a large portion of the yearly income of 
many a poor family. 

With the development of railways and progress of education [says 
the statistician from whom we are quoting] the number of labourers 
migrating increased—the 25,000 from Connaught rose to 35,000, a few 
years since, and those from Mayo from 10,000 to 20,000 in 1878. 
Last year the Mayo men fell to 15,000; there was a further fall of 2,000 
from the rest of Connaught, or 7,000 men whose English employment 
was stopped in 1879. This, at £14 10s. a man, to cover wages brought 
home and cost of food and clothes in England, represents for 7,000 
men £100,000 less English wages earned by them this year than last 
year, and last year also was an unfavourable season. 

Then the 20,000 men who went from Connaught this year brought 
home less wages. At the same rate as above stated, their English wages 
would be £300,000. According to one estimate, they lost this year 
a third, or £100,000 ; according to angfher, two-thirds, or £200,000. 
If we take a half, £150,000, and add it to the £100,000 lost by the 
men who did not get over to England at all, we get a loss to Connaught 
from this single source in this year, 1879, of a quarter of a million of 
money, or £250,000. 


The bad times in England itself were the main cause of this 
failure of employment for the Irish labourers. The figures we 
have given do not by any means represent the total of the loss 
to Ireland from this cause alone, for many thousands of men 
were in the habit of going to Scotland for employment, from 
other parts of Ireland than Connaught, and this market also 
was largely closed in the year of which we are speaking. And, 
when we look at the round numbers of the loss in pounds 
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sterling, as we have been doing, and put on the other side the 
whole amount of the subscriptions distributed by the various Com- 
mittees which laboured so charitably and with so much success 
for the relief of the immediate needs of the famine-stricken 
districts, it is at once: clear that, great as has been the amount 
of money raised in England, on the Continent, and in America 
and elsewhere, it has not at all supplied the loss to the people.' 

Let us turn for a moment from figures to actual descriptions 
from eye-witnesses. Many of our readers will have heard of 
Mr. Tuke’s excellent pamphlet, and we shall make him our 
authority as to what he saw last March in Donegal. We make 
no apology for the unusual length of our quotations. 


Leaving Bunbeg, where we had a little shelter, we encountered the 
full force of the blast as we made our way over the wild roads by 
Derrybeg (where we picked up Father M‘Fadden) to the town lands of 
Meenacladdy. This townland stretches over a wide extent of wet bog- 
land, bounded on the west by a wild rocky coast, against which the 
waves of the Atlantic were dashing half-way up the cliffs in huge masses 
of foam; on the other side the bog-land extends towards the mountains 
of Donegal, whose slopes were covered with the snow recently fallen. 
Imagine, over this wild waste, little dwellings scattered at wide intervals, 
some of rough stone and some of mere peat sods, scarcely distinguish- 
able from the surrounding surface; add to this the blinding squalls 
of sleet or snow which swept over it, and some idea may be gained of 
the district we explored. A few of the dwellings were, of course, on the 
road-side, but the access to many was over the wet bog where there is 
no road. .I doubt not we must have presented an amusing picture, as 
with the priest at our head as guide, his long coat flying in the wind, we 
jumped from sod to sod to avoid deep holes of mud, or over ditches 
filled with water, not without failures in our unwonted attempts. Of 
the destitution and misery found in these bog-dwellings, I feel, after a 
lapse of twenty-four hours, that I can hardly bring myself to write. It 
is not merely the unusual distress of to-day, arising from the causes 
which I have enumerated, but the every-day life, the normal condition 
of hundreds, nay thousands, of families on the west coast of Donegal, 
and of many other parts of the west of Ireland, which oppresses me. 
But on this normal condition—this every-day contest with existence 
and hardships—I must not dwell here. The question involves con- 
siderations and issues too vast for any hasty notes. But let me put 
down, if I can, the condition of a few of the dwellings we entered. 


1 It has been calculated that up to near the end of April the several Committees 
had expended rather more than £287,000. Of this sum, the Mansion House Com- 
mittee had spent nearly £113,000, the Duchess of Marlborough’s Committee nearly 
£95,000, and other Funds about £75,000. But the loss from the failure of the 
labour-market in 1879 alone was, as we have seen, not very far short of this sum, 
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(1.) A turf dwelling, near the road, which my friends, who were not 
acquainted with the West, could not believe was a human habitation. 
The end of the house towards the road was not more than four or five 
feet high, but, as the grou'd sank rapidly on the other side, you were 
able to find an entrance through a low doorway. Within, at first, all 
appeared dark, the peat smoke which filled the room blinding us. When 
a little accustomed to the smoke, we saw, by the light which strayed in 
through the opening in the roof where the smoke ought to have gone 
out, but did not, a woman and several children crouched around a 
small fire. There was neither chair nor table in the place ; probably 
one small stool was all they possessed in this way. The bedstead was 
covered with a little ragged coverlid, beneath which some straw was 
spread on the wooden frame; the children, or others who could not 
find room upon it, lay down on the bare rock or earth of the floor, in 
the thin clothes they wear all day, with a little straw or hay beneath 
them. The family had no resources left; had it not been for the 
“meal” they must have starved. The man, who seemed an industrious 
fellow, was working on the bog, in spite of the weather, seeking to 
cultivate a little ground for the coming season. He had “no baste 
left, neither cow nor sheep, only three or four fowls.” He had been to 


Scotland for the harvest last autumn, but had come back without 


earnings, and now, in debt for meal and rent, he was beaten. 

(2.) A widow and family of five children ; a stone-built dwelling, 
but without any article of furniture except the bedstead and little 
cradle. There was more light in this house than in the other, and 
this perhaps made the bareness and wretchedness even more evident. 
There were even no fowls left to provide the few pence for the salt 
or other trifling article to eat with the weekly allowance of meal. 

The woman, whose husband had been dead a few months, looked 
ill and weak, and was suffering from opthalmia. In her arms was 
her last infant, a thin and sickly one, with hunger in its face, crying, no 
doubt, for the nourishment which the allowance of meal could not 
give. The only clothing on this and three other very young children 
consisted -of small calico shirts, given,them by the priest, which barely 
covered the upper part of their bodies, and showed how thin and 
poorly nourished they were. Why is not such a family cared for by the 
Poor Law? may again well be asked. But, as no outdoor relief is yet 
given, miserable and suffering as she was, the poor woman could not 
bear to give up her house and “bit of land,” hoping to hold it on for 
“better days,” when her children might take it.2 Since the husband’s 
death the neighbours had helped her to crop it ; and what a miserable 


2 This poor woman, and many other tenants whose rents are unpaid, have, 
subsequently to our visit, been served with processes (County Court summonses) for 
non-payment of rent due for one or two years, but it is satisfactory to add that no 
evictions have taken place. ‘‘ Benjamin S. J. B. Joule, of Manchester, Gentleman,” 
is the plaintiff. 
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“bit” of land it was—covered with weeds and almost drowned with 
water, a rood or two reclaimed from the bog by past years of labour. 


We interrupt Mr. Tuke for a moment for the sake of pointing 
out, what is no doubt not generally within the knowledge of our 
readers, that the poor law in Ireland is more hard on such 
sufferers as this poor widow than in England. The following 
statements as to the differences are, we believe, still correct, 
although they are taken from a paper of Mr. William G. Brooke’s 
written in 1873. In England the guardians of the poor may 
grant outdoor relief to all widows during the first six months of 
their widowhood. In Ireland there is no such power. In 
England outdoor relief may be granted at any time to a widow 
having one legitimate child depending upon her. In Ireland the 
widow must have two legitimate children depending on her in 
order to receive outdoor relief. In England outdoor relief may 
be granted to the family of any person confined in gaol, or other 
place of safe custody—in which phrase lunatic asylums are 
included. In Ireland there is no such power. In England 
outdoor relief may be granted to the wife and children of any 
soldier, sailor, or marine in her Majesty’s service. In Ireland no 
such relief can be given. In England outdoor relief may be 
allowed for the children of non-resident persons, when these 
children reside with their mothers within the union, and thus 
provision is made for families deserted by their natural heads. 
In Ireland the guardians have no such power. We now continue 
our quotation. 


(3) A small turf cabin, ten by twelve. One very decent-looking 
young woman alone in it; barely room to stand upright ; all around 
wild, uncultivated bog, on a patch of which her brother was turning 
over a few sods, hoping against hope, as it seemed, to prepare a 
plot for the coming season. ‘They had no resources, no means; no 
help but “the meal.” 

(4.) A small stone dwelling, with a large family, grandfather and 
grandmother, married son and daughter, with many children. In addi- 
tion to the family were some fowls and a cow. The old man, of 
“ fivescore,” very thin, almost bent double, was sitting over the fire, and 
beside him, on a miserable bed, was the old dame, almost needing, 
as the priest thought, his final ministrations. Among the family was 
a fine strong-looking lad of eighteen, who only wished he had means 
enough to get out to America. They had a few potatoes left, the size of 
walnuts, but this was all there was ; no work, and but for the meal they 
must starve. They would gladly work if they had it, but there is none, 
except on their own lands, which were as forward as usual. 
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(5.) Another large family. Father, mother, and children, and some 
neighbours, all, excepting a woman who was knitting, crouching in idle- 
ness around the fire. In the single bed was an old woman, the mother 
of a former wife, suffering from distressing asthma, whom the family 
kindly cared for. They slept on a little hay or straw on the stone floor. 
Here again the same sad, sad story. Nothing left, no work; must 
starve but for the “meal.” One more instance out of many, and I must 
stop. “Do you see yon cabin on the bog?” said the priest. For 
some time, though gradually becoming accustomed to these bog dwell- 
ings, we could not make it out, but at length we saw the smoke 
issuing from what appeared to be a small heap of turf sods. Again 
scrambling across the bog, we found the worst of even these miserable 
dwellings ; worse, if worse could be, than the bog-holes of Erris, with 
which I was familiar in 1847. Imagine an old man and an old woman 
living in a hole scooped out of the bog nearly three feet below the 
surface, and not more than six feet square. There was no door and no 
chimney, and the rain was finding its way into the hut through the only 
opening, about three feet high, which gave egress both to the smoke 
and to the dwellers in the hut. 

As we returned to a little cluster of houses on the road nearly the 
whole grown-up male population and many children surrounded us. 
They were all in want; all told the same story ; no work; no earnings 
last year; and now what is to become of them? If the work is not 
provided, food must be given to keep them alive, and seed potatoes, 
too, to allow of their cropping their miserable lands. 

There was a more depressed tone among these people than I had 
before seen. Even in the houses of the few who were rather better off 
we found the same hopeless tone creeping over them. This was shown 
in a house in which we took shelter on our return to a point where our 
conveyance was in waiting. What a house it was !—what an interior for 
a Teniers! A single room, probably twenty-four by fourteen feet, con- 
taining, in addition to the large family of sons and daughters, four cows 
and a pony,,a dog and poultry. But this man was in debt, and had no 
means of living unless by selling his cattle, which are now much 
reduced in price. Probably £3 would be all he could obtain for the 
cow, and we were told that from 7s. to 10s. each was all that could be 
obtained for the little sheep they have here.’ 


Such pictures as these might be multiplied almost to any 
extent. But for that we must refer the reader to the pamphlet 
itself and to other similar reports. We must pass on to the second 
head of which Archbishop M‘Cabe speaks, as furnishing a reason 
for the revision of the land laws—the insecurity of tenure. Here 
we come at once to a point as to which Englishmen are usually 


3 Trish Distress and its Remedies. By James H. Tuke.  Ridgways, 1880. 
Pp. 25-29. 
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very unlikely to enter at once into the argument for change, 
They know that the occupation of the land by a tenant is a 
voluntary matter, and that no one can be bound to enter into a 
contract which does not give him just security. They do not 
know the intense and singular hunger of the Irish peasant and 
-small farmer—in reality, himself a peasant—for land, nor do 
they know that unless he can get a bit of land, he must prac- 
tically starve, unless he emigrates. Let us again hear Mr. 
Tuke’s moderate statement : 


It is extremely difficult for an Englishman to realize the intensity 
of feeling which exists on the land question in Ireland. And, in 
looking for some of the causes which have led to this, we shall find 
it is due to a large extent to the overwhelming proportion of the 
population which is engaged in agriculture. To nine-tenths of the 
population of Connaught the possession of a bit of land is the sole 
means of existence. Of manufactures there is none; and the majority 
of the farms being too small to need hired labour, of agricultural labour 
there is very little. ‘Take away from the tenant his little holding, and 
nothing is left to him but the workhouse. Except in some of the 
towns, there is not even an unoccupied house which a man could hire 
if he obtained work apart from his holding. Hence the tenacity with 
which the holding is retained and defended. They are like shipwrecked 
sailors on a plank in the ocean; deprive them of the few inches by 
which they “hold on,” and you deprive them of life. Deprive an 
Irishman of the few feet of land by which he “holds on,” and you 
deprive him of all that makes life possible (Tuke, p. 95). 


Now, as to the mere letter of the law, even in England there 
are grievances as to the relations between landlord and tenant 
which come from the fact that we have, as Mr. Disraeli once put 
it, many years ago, when he was resisting the repeal of the corn 
laws, a “territorial constitution.” But the general prosperity of 
the country and the hundred ways of earning a livelihood that 
are open to Englishmen, and above all, the influence of public 
opinion on landlords, make the incidence of these grievances 
comparatively light. We shall quote one or two passages 
presently which may illustrate the hunger for land of which we 
speak. Another thing that Englishmen are not likely to under- 
stand is the fact that there are landlords in Ireland who do 
strain their legal powers to the utmost, in a way and to a degree 
which would not be practicable in this country. That the fact is 
so, we may be sufficiently certain from the words of the Arch- 
bishop. The great hunger of the Irish for the land necessarily 
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causes the temptation to the landlord to let it in small patches, 
and also causes the system of subletting to prevail. The rights 
of the landlord, according to the letter of the law, give him, if 
he is rapacious and unscrupulous, the power of raising the rent 
the moment a tenant has improved his farm, or of turning him 
out of it after he has spent his money and labour upon it, except - 
as far as “tenant right” has been established. In a country 
where the land is the only valuable thing in the eyes of the 
people, where there is immense competition for it, and where 
every year-of an industrious occupation enhances its letting 
value, it is not wonderful if the law should be appealed to in 
order to protect tenants, who have really improved it, from being 
deprived of the fruit of their industry, even by measures which 
would be exceptional elsewhere. It must also be remembered, 
that by far the greater number of the tenants of land in 
Ireland are occupiers of very small holdings indeed. This has 
a direct effect upon the misery of the people, inasmuch as the 
holdings are too small for the support of the occupants’ families 
at the best times. But we are now speaking of it as producing 
hardship in the way of exorbitant rents, as well as of insecurity 
of tenure. Mr. Tuke gives a list of thirty-five small farms in 
the neighbourhood of Westport, comparing the Government 
valuation with the actual rent. The average value of these 
farms is under £5 a year, the average of the actual rent is 
between 47 and £8. It is however fair to say that the valuation 
is not very much to be depended on, and that one of the 
measures now strongly recommended is a new valuation of 
the land. 

Let us now turn again to the evidence of eye-witnesses as to 
the practical insecurity of the tenure of land. We first of all 
take a statement of the general facts from the moderate and 
impartial pamphlet of one who has every reason to be listened 
to with attention. 


Notwithstanding this extraordinary competition for the possession 
of land, and the temptation it has offered to improve their incomes 
by rack-renting, the vast majority of Irish landlords, the older ones in 
particular, never availed themselves of it to extract exorbitant rents. 
This was, no doubt, partly because they were aware that to do so 
would be impolitic in good seasons, difficult, if not impossible, in bad 
ones ; but much more, because their tradition and practice had been 
to deal fairly and even generously with those under them, from whom 
they expected, and in general received, gratitude and respect, some- 
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times, no doubt, an unreasonable degree of submissiveness. Up to the 
year 1848, changes in the ownership of land were few and gradual, and 
the new purchasers endeavoured, almost invariably, to follow the best 
traditions of the class they joined. 

On most of these older properties the land is still held at rates 
which have had but a very moderate increase during the present 
century, in proportion to the rise in value of the produce of the soil, 
and while the rent was regularly paid, the tenant, with hardly an excep- 
tion, has never been disturbed, or deprived of his farm, or any part of 
it; and upon them the majority of the tenantry have not only been able 
to provide for the necessities of their daily life, but to save money for 
the advent of the inevitable “ rainy-day,” or for the purpose of portioning 
their daughters, or adding, when possible, to their farms. 

They have been prevented from flittering away their lands by sub- 
division, from allowing the incubus of “squatter” paupers to gather 
upon them, from destroying their productive quality, by burning, and 
similar injurious practices—they have had, as far as the owners were 
able, accommodation afforded them by the making of public and private 
roads, main drainage, and works of a like useful character ; and it may 
not unfairly be assumed, that had an arbitrary and sudden abolition of 
rents taken place, the tenants on these estates might, in the end, have 
been in a worse condition than when they had to pay reasonable rents, 
but at the same time had the constant care and intelligent supervision 
of those whose business it was to promote, in every way, their solvency 
and comfort, knowing these to be the best security that those rents 
would be punctually paid. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that, on this account, 
existing laws do not stand in any need of reform. 

An arrangement, by which the industry, security, and prosperity of 
a great portion of the people are liable to be injuriously affected by the 
capricious action of any man, or small body of men, cannot be sound, 
rational, or conducive to the public good, and illustrations of the evil 
brought about in that manner have never been wanting. There have 
always been a certain number of Irish landlords, usually of the smaller 
kind, who have been accustomed to squeeze all they could out of the 
soil and its cultivators, whom they kept in a state little removed from 
chronic starvation. These men are responsible for the outcry against 
landlords, which is, in their case, but in that only, fully justified. 

It is well known, and much to be regretted, that a very large acces- 
sion to their numbers was produced by the sweeping change in the 
ownership of land which took place after the famine years by the insti- 
tution of the Encumbered and Landed Estates Courts. The effect of 
the operation of these courts, which was to throw into the market an 
unprecedented amount of property, often on terms ruinous to the unfor- 
tunate owners, induced a crowd of petty capitalists, and many large 
“ones, to speculate in land, which they bought up, not as previous pur- 
chasers had done, with the hope of acquiring the position and status of 
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landed proprietors, but, in most instances, solely with a view to make 
the utmost possible profit of the transaction, and realize the largest 
interest on the money they invested. The traditions of the older land- 
lords, the comfort, advantage, and happiness of the tenants, were without 
significance for them. And it was almost universally observed, that 
those who had accumulated their money in the same neighbourhood in 
which they purchased land, local shop-keepers, farmers, money-lenders, 
&c., became the most harsh and grasping in their new capacity. Nor 
was this the only evil complained of. As small tenants can never pay 
as much rent, and do not offer as good security, as large farmers and 
graziers, it became no unusual occurrence for proprietors of the less 
scrupulous kind to evict them wholesale from their holdings, and let 
the land they had occupied, in large tracts, either to tillage farmers, or, 
as more usually happened, for grazing purposes. Even amongst the 
older proprietors there were some who now followed this course, de- 
fending it on the ground that during the famine years they had been 
reduced almost to ruin by non-payment of rent and heavy poor’s rate, 
and that they were protecting themselves against such a contingency 
in the future. Although bad landlords, old and new together, still 
remained a minority of the owners of property, their dealings gradually 
fostered and intensified a feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction with 
the land system throughout the country. This is not surprising, as 
their proceedings, in addition to the positive injury they inflicted on 
their own tenants, were at once a challenge and a temptation to all 
other landlords, and therefore a standing menace and danger to the 
tenantry of Ireland. ‘To men whose estates were let at a moderate rate, 
with perfect security to the occupiers, it was clearly a challenge to see 
a neighbouring owner claiming and exercising rights which they had 
practically surrendered, by leaving them always in abeyance, and to 
know that his land, of no better quality than theirs, was let to solvent 
holders at from one-half to two-thirds more, or even a greater difference, 
especially if (as often occurred) the owner was a wealthy man, and they 
themselves,’perhaps, sorely in need of-money, and it was evidently a 
temptation also which they mostly, to their credit, resisted.+ 


After speaking of the Land Act of Mr. Gladstone's first 
Government, the author continues : 


Both of the great English Constitutional parties have at last accepted, 
more or less willingly, the principle of the “ Land Act,” and having done 
so, they are bound to carry it to its logical conclusions. One of the 
most obvious of these is, that the “tenant-right,” having been once 
admitted, there can be no sufficient reason for giving the landlord an 
arbitrary power of compulsory purchase of the tenants’ interest. 


* Observations on the State of Ireland in April 1880. By “‘ Rabirius.” Dublin: 
Hodges, Foster, and Figges, 1880, p. 32 seq. 
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“Les droits sont, ou ils ne sont pas: s’ils sont, ils entrainent des 
conséquences absolues.”® 

The consequences which follow from the admission of this right 
should therefore be legally established, subject only to the conditions 
of occupancy, on the fulfilment of which the right depends; also, as 
an “occupation right,” in which these conditions are mutable by the 
arbitrary act of one of the parties concerned, would be of no value, 
they should be guarded, not only, as at present, against infraction by 
the occupier, but also against invasion by the owner—the chief and 
usual form of which has been capricious increase of rent. 

So far back as the time of O’Connell, that remarkable man formu- 
lated these demands as “Compulsory Valuation and Fixity of Tenure,” 
perceiving thus early that one is but the complement of the other, and 
that in them was centred the want and wish of the Irish tenant. 

After his time, the question, during many years, branched off into 
the matter of ‘‘compensation for improvements,” great complaints 
having arisen, that, where these improvements were made by the 
tenant, which was very generally the case in Ireland, he ran the risk of 
losing the value of them by the exercise of the owner’s legal power of 
eviction or rent raising. Some of these complaints were unfounded, 
or at least exaggerated, but a great many were just, and there can be 
do doubt that a substantial grievance and hardship existed. It is not 
necessary to enter into the consideration of the matter here, the clauses 
of the “Land Act” relating to it being fully adequate to their object, 
and the really vital part of the question being that which we have been 
engaged with. 

It does not appear that the outline of reform indicated by O’Connell 
has been materially changed or improved upon by the numerous speakers 
and writers who have taken up the subject since (/d¢d@. pp. 39, seq.). 


Let us now hear Mr. Tuke. First as to the raising of rents: 


A thriving well-to-do man in the town spoke very strongly of the 
injustice of raising the rents upon those who had reclaimed land. He 
gave his own case as an instance. Some years ago he had taken a plot 
of bog; had drained, fenced, cultivated it, turning the wilderness into 
a tiny little farm. For this land he had been paying #2 a year; but 
some little time after he had brought it into cultivation, his rent was 
raised, and now, although the landlord had not expended a shilling 
upon it, he was paying—as he said almost with tears—nearly four times 
the original rent. We hear the present system complained of on all 
sides, both by the poor little tenant and the well-to-do. He thought 
fixity of tenure “would make a very great difference.” The little farmer 
needed “example, teaching, encouragement, and to know that the rents 
would not be raised for improvements” (Tuke, p. 21). 


5 Thiers. 
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Again: 


A commercial traveller said that, owing to the depression in trade, 
not more than half the usual number of travellers were now engaged in 
the west of Ireland. He gave the experience of his own family as an 
illustration of the need for “fixity of tenure,” or greater security for 
improvements effected by tenants. His father, who formerly resided in 
Ulster, had built a corn-mill on land belonging to one of the London 
companies. When the lease expired the rent was raised, probably not 
very highly ; but again he built, adding, this time, a flax-mill. Unfortu- 
nately for him, the rent was again raised, and the property sold by the 
company. The purchaser also raised the rent. Aggravated by the 
sense of injury done him in having to pay so dearly for his own 
improvements, the landlords having done nothing, he, though con- 
siderably advanced in life, determined to give up his holding and 
emigrate to America. He accordingly advertised his tenant-right in 
the property for sale, for which he expected to obtain £600. The 
agent for the owner, in order to oblige a person whom he wished to 
favour as the future tenant, gave out at the sale that the rent would in 
future be raised very considerably, and thus he destroyed or lessened 
the value of the tenant-right to such an extent that the seller only 
realized a very small sum. This stung the old tenant to the quick, 
and aggravated by the fact that, after all, the rent was not raised, he 
and his wife, like so many others, left their native land with the bitterest 
animosity in their minds. It was satisfactory to hear that they had 
done well in America—“ much better than they could have done had 
they remained.” What seems strange to an Englishman is that a tenant- 
at-will, or a tenant, with a short lease even, should be willing to expend 
large sums on permanent improvements, on so slender a protection as 
the Ulster Tenant-right appears to have been. Another man in the 
room stated that his father was a Donegal tenant-farmer, who had 
reclaimed a considerable amount of land (thirty Irish acres), for which 
he had paid £0 ayear on a lease, and expected to have to pay £45 
ayear on re-valuation. This he deemed a great hardship, as the whole 
of the buildings and improvements had been effected by the tenant. 
It is difficult, without further knowledge, to form any sound conclusions 
from such instances ; but they show how keenly alive the minds of the 
people are to the land question (Tuke, pp. 48, 49). 


Here is an unpleasant picture enough : 


The village was a very scattered one. A few of the houses were 
near the rough mountain road by which you approached the spot; but 
the valley in which the greater number were situated was only reached 
by walking some distance over the adjacent hilly land or bog, which 
shuts them out of view from the road. Here, without any regular way 
of approach, so far as I could see, was a cluster of about twenty houses, 
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into most of which we entered. It would only be to repeat over again 
the same story of wretchedness and want with which, alas, I have 
become so familiar; but it is a familiarity which only makes me feel 
more deeply, and burns into my heart the sense of how hard the lot is of 
hundreds, nay, thousands, of the families of these little Irish farmers. 
The lands, lying low, were swampy and full of water; the large main 
drain, which ought to have taken the water away to the sea, was choked 
up. The owner lives away and does nothing, probably is not able to do 
anything. Few rents had been paid; some said they owed one, or one 
and a half year’s, others more ; the lands were highly rented, and very 
few persons had either money or stock left. 

This estate is one which, I fear, is a sample of many small ones, 
which have been sold by the Encumbered Estates Court. It was 
purchased some years ago by a mere speculator, who sent down a valuer 
for the purpose of raising the rents to the highest point. . “ He doubled 
them,” it is said, but probably raised them from 50 to 80 per cent. This 
was done without any regard to the question of the improvements or 
reclamations of the tenants. It was merely looked at as a question of 
the letting value of each little farm, without considering the tenant at all. 
When done, the estate, with its nominally largely-increased rental, was 
again sold at a large profit, and the rack-rented tenants have grown 
poorer and poorer, until the calamities of last year have brought them 
to the utmost verge of poverty. No rents having been paid, processes 
were served, orrather attempted to be served, a few weeks ago. Fifty 
or sixty police constables were collected to protect the process-server. 
The people hearing of it, assembled from all sides by hundreds, and, 
by sheer foree of numbers, kept the police at bay, whilst the villagers 
closed up their doorways with timber, or brushwood, or with the near- 
at-hand manure heaps. The result was that the police had to retire 
without effecting their object. I heard afterwards that some processes 
had been served by the bailiff, and a little rent paid (Tuke, pp. 55, 56). 


We may now pass on to the third head of the Archbishop’s 
complaint—“ the wretched condition of thousands of families, 
whose domestic arrangements might test the temper of a Slave 
Coast African.” His Grace probably refers to the misery of 
which we have already given some specimens in our quotations 
from Mr. Tuke. The truth is, there is a large population in 
the districts which he visited, in Donegal, Mayo, Galway, and 
elsewhere, which depends for its existence, not on the land 
which it either owns or occupies, but on the chance of employ- 
ment in England and elsewhere, without which the families of 
the small holders cannot be supported. The holdings are too 
small to support this population. The whole country is poverty- 
stricken. The landlords are, in a large number of instances, 
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non-resident. There is no outdoor relief, as in England, given 
by the Guardians of the Poor. In many parts, the poor-rate 
has to be borne by a few individuals, and there is a strong 
feeling on the part of the landlords against spending money 
on improvements, because to do so is to tax themselves.® Under 
favourable circumstances, this population only lives and thrives, 
if it can ever be said to thrive, by the men, as we have said, 
going off to a distance to get employment. They are thrifty 
and hardworking when their heart is not taken out of them by 
distress and the approach of starvation, and their earnings as 
labourers enable them to buy a little stock which they feed on 
the wild pastures close to which they live. The women work 
at stocking-making and like occupations, getting the large sum 
of one penny at Belfast for a pair of stockings. Picture after 
picture might be drawn of the hardships of these poor people, 
but the whole subject is summed up in their want of employ- 
ment and the inadequacy of their ordinary means for the 
support of life. No one says they are without their faults, and, 
in good times, as it seems, they are often improvident, and run 
into debt to the shopkeepers, to whom some of them owe a 
great deal more than the worth of their whole little property 
even when the “tenant-right” is included. Let us hear Mr. 
Tuke’s account of—by no means the worst part which he 
visited—the Isle of Achill. 


The population of the Island of Achill is estimated at 6,500, of 
whom 4,500 are on the relief lists, receiving fortnightly a very small 
allowance of meal (two stones) for each family. The annual valuation 
for the poor law is about £1,300, and is probably not half the actual 
rental of the island. The poor-rate is 3s. in the #. I was most 

§ “Mr. Paterson and Mr. Simpson had a very strong impression, from all they 
had seen, that the owners of land are doing very little for the poor, and that they 
even object to applying for money for public works, on the ground that it would be 
charged to the poor rates, half of which fall upon the landlords. It is fair to say that 
it is thought that many landlords are very poor, but this is not the case with all” 
(Tuke, /rish Distress and its Remedies, p. 4). [Mr. Tuke is speaking of Ballyshannon. ] 
Again, ‘‘Even the presentment at the Baronial Sessions for a much-needed road- 
giving access to these townlands had been thrown out by a majority of one, the 
landlords nearly all voting against it” (iid. p. 6). Resident landlords are not the 
only opponents of work for the people. At Letterkenny Mr. Tuke found a number 
of gentlemen ‘‘ annoyed with Lord Redesdale for throwing out the bill last year” 
(for the Letterkenny and Derry Railway) ‘‘on the ground of its being a narrow-gauge 
line, and thus leaving’ Letterkenny without railway communication. Probably in a 
poor country like this a cheap narrow-gauge is more suited for its wants than a wider 
one would be. The employment which would have been given if the Railway Bill 
had been passed would be invaluable at this time” (Tuke, p. 38). 
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hospitably entertained here by my friend Mr. Pike, whose house, 
surrounded by trees planted by himself, is an oasis in the midst of a 
treeless waste. Young trees, recently sown or planted, are growing well 
up the mountain slopes around, showing that it only needs attention to 
clothe these barren wastes with valuable forests of timber. How much 
this important work is neglected may be understood when I say that the 
nearest trees in any quantity which I had seen were those around 
Newport, thirty miles distant. Mr. Pike is giving work to over 100 men 
on his estate, who earn each from ts. to 1s. 6d. per diem. I was much 
struck by the hearty pleasant way in which, wherever we drove, the 
tenants met or received their landlord. He had a kindly greeting for 
each, whether man, woman, or child. His estate is 14,000 acres in 
extent, of which a little fringe, chiefly on the sea-coast, can only be said 
to be cultivated, giving three to five acres of arable ground each to the 
400 little tenants, whose rents vary from £3 to £5. In addition to the 
cultivated land, each village has the right of stray over a large extent of 
mountain land for the cattle : for this they pay a small sum per head in 
addition to the rents mentioned above. As compared with the rents 
charged in many other places, these seem very moderate. Moderate as 
they are, the people holding land under these favourable conditions 
cannot live on the little holdings without some paid labour; and the 
whole able-bodied male population of Achill, I was informed, migrate 
annually to Scotland for work. Last year, as in other districts, their 
earnings largely failed, and this and the failure of crops have brought 
them down to great poverty, and left them deeply in debt to the shop- 
keeper for the previous year’s supplies. Hence the very large number I 
have mentioned who are receiving relief in the island. The usual rate 
of interest charged by the “ gombeen” men is 20 to 50 per cent. ! 

A few figures with which I was furnished, showing the rentals and 
amount of stock held by entire village communities, have considerable 
interest and value for those looking at the economic questions involved 
in these small holdings :— 


Village No. 1.—Forty-seven tenants, whose total rental is £130 
a year, holding 180 to 200 acres of arable land, had 96 cows 
and young beasts, 138 sheep, and 13 ponies. The grazing on 
the mountain for the stock, at 3s. per head for cows and ts. 
for sheep, adds £23 to the gross rental, making about £3 
per holding. 


Village No. 2.—Ninety tenants, whose rental is £240, holding 
about 360 to 400 acres of arable land, had 204 cows and 
young beasts, 234 sheep, and 23 ponies; to this the same rate, 
say £40 a year per head for the grazing stock, must be added, 
or a little over 43 per holding. 


The amount of stock owned by these small tenants will strike a 
large farmer with surprise, and certainly does not favour the idea that 
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small holdings are incompatible with the keeping of stock. But the 
serious question still remains, Can these small holdings support the 
families upon them ? 


Noa. 1.—200 acres of arable, with an indefinite quantity of mountain 
land, has to support 250 persons. 

No. 2.—400 acres, and its proportion of mountain land, has to 
support 450 or more persons. 


Is it possible that two English farms of 200 and 400 acres each 
could together support 700 persons ? (/did. pp. 60, 61.) 


The object of this paper is sufficiently attained, if its contents 
enable English readers, and especially English Catholic readers, 
to understand the real hardships and miseries which afflict so 
many of their religious brethren in Ireland. These evils, as 
has been pointed out, are quite independent of the use which 
is made of them by agitators, some of whom have made no 
secret of the fact that they regard the Providential calamities 
of the people as fighting on their own side in their political 
enterprizes. We cannot doubt, on the other hand, that the use 
made by these agitators of the sufferings of the people, as well, 
unfortunately, as the recurrence of outrages which no Catholic 
will attribute to the Irish nation as such, has in many cases 
frozen up the current of sympathy which these sufferings really 
deserved. Noble as was the response made to the appeals 
issued by the good Duchess of Marlborough—whose name will 
long be in benediction in Ireland—and the other leaders of the 
charitable movement for the relief of the late exceptional dis- 
tress, we cannot doubt that the feeling with which those appeals 
were received in many quarters was not unmixed with indigna- 
tion at the violent language and revolutionary proposals of men 
who appeared to be recognized as the leaders of the people. 
But nothing should prevent Englishmen from looking the evils 
of Ireland in the face, with a full determination to go to the 
very utmost limits in attempting to relieve them by legislation as 
well as by private charity. No one who will inform himself 
on the subject will fail to see that legislation has by no means 
said its last word on this matter. And we think that a fair 
consideration of the facts of the case will confirm the truth of 
the proposition with which we began, namely, that much unwise 
opposition is to be feared, to the measures which may really be 
needed to meet the evil, from the ignorance and the prejudice, 
the party and class feeling, which have so large an influence in 
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determining the political action of too many of our country- 
men. 

What the remedial measures may be, it is not for us to 
speculate. It is obvious that the three heads of evil of which 
Archbishop M‘Cabe has spoken are by no means homogeneous, 
and that the remedies which may be applied to them must also 
vary in character. The misery in which so large a part of the 
population of the West of Ireland habitually live is caused in 
great measure by the simple fact, that the land, under present 
conditions, is not able to support its own children. The small 
holdings of the people in Donegal, Mayo, and Galway are far 
‘too small for the families who live on them. If the Unions 
were able to afford, and allowed to afford, outdoor relief to a 
‘much larger extent than is actually possible, on account of their 
poverty, that would still be a most unsatisfactory and insufficient 
remedy. The fact that two remedies are proposed, emi- 
gration, and the settlement of the population in other parts of 
Ireland, where, as in the West itself, the land might be reclaimed 
—shows that, as it is, the tract of country of which we speak is 
overpopulated. This is a very different thing from the evils which 
press hard upon the tenant, and which render it imprudent in 
him to run the chance of improving his land, because his own 
improvements may be turned against him. And one other 
thing also is clear, namely, that the settlement of the true ques- 
tion is immensely impeded by agitation which issues in proposals 
which, as the Archbishop says, no statesman can for a moment 
entertain. The true friends of the Irish people are those who 
help them to ask for and claim concessions which are just and 
founded on natural right, and who remind them of the doctrine 
of their great Liberator, that human blood is not to be spilt 
in a political cause, and that crimes committed by those who 
have just claims to press are so many contributions to the forces 
opposed to those claims. 
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I.—NOTES ON THE PRESS. 
1.—THE CHURCH CONGRESS AND THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


WE have more than once had occasion to speak of the Church 
Congresses, which have now for some time produced yearly 
meetings of Anglicans of different parties—chiefly High Church- 
men—at some great cathedral town or other centre of popu- 
lation, and the discussions at which have not always been very 
harmonious. In principle, they are very good things in their 
way, and they have probably promoted many useful practical 
measures for the better working of the Anglican system. If 
they have not seldom elicited the innate animus of the Establish- 
ment against Catholicism and what seems to resemble it, they 
have brought out, on the other hand, the tendency to latitu- 


dinarianism and fraternization with Dissenting bodies which 


is also innate in that community. They afford a useful study 
to those who are always anxiously looking for the growth and 
development of the philo-Catholic elements in the Establish- 
ment, and, if they sometimes disappoint these eager spectators, 


they also sometimes minister matter on which their sanguine 
hopes may feed. 


The Church Congress lately held at“Leicester does not seem 


to have been one of the most successful of the series. Its 


President, Dr. Magee of Peterborough, was a host in himself, 
but in other respects, the interest was languid. Looking over 
the subjects of discussion, we are struck by the presence of one 
at least which must naturally stir Catholic hearts. “The 
Communion of Saints!”—it sounds in the ears of Catholics as 


a strange topic for the consideration of Anglicans. It is like 


the altar “to the unknown God” which roused the charity of 
St. Paul as he walked among the monuments of Athenian piety. 
The Communion of Saints! what have these good Churchmen 
at Leicester got to do with that most tender and touching 
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article of the Creed? Did not the Reformation desecrate the 
shrines of the saints, turn their offices out of the Prayer-Book, 
pull down their images, defile their altars, scatter their relics 
to the winds, forbid their invocation? Have not Anglicans 
separated themselves from the Church militant, the Church 
triumphant, the Church suffering in Purgatory? Yes, certainly, 
they have done all these things. But Christian nature and 
Catholic instincts are difficult to eradicate from baptised souls, 
and among the other wonderful developments of neo-Angli- 
canism it would not be surprising if this also, of the return to 
the veneration of the saints, were to find a place. The venera- 
tion of the saints, as all Catholics feel, is an integral part of the 
practical realization of the Incarnation, and, in proportion as 
the true doctrine concerning our Lord, either survives in a 
community which has been for any reason separated from the 
unity of the Church, or is restored to such a community, in 
the same proportion do the members of that community draw 
nearer to Catholicism as to such points as the honour paid to 
the Blessed Mother of God and to the saints. “And if thou 
art not here adored,” sings the founder of modern Anglicanism 
to our Blessed Lady, 


Yet seek we, day by day, the love and fear 
Which bring thee, with all saints, near and more near. 


However, we are unable to say that, at the late Church 
Congress, the speakers on the subject of the Communion of 
Saints showed any very strong approximation to Catholic 
doctrine or feeling. We are not able to say to what precise 
party or section in the Establishment Professor Westcott and 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies are to be assigned. But we do not 
imagine that they are among the highest of the high. They 
are evidently thoughtful men, and we cannot read the report 
of their papers without interest and sympathy. They had at 
all events the good taste not to make their papers on this 
article of the Creed vehicles for attacks against Catholic doctrine 
or practice. The faults of their papers are faults of omission, 
not of commission. What interests us most is to see how they 
wander about, near the practical and simple truths which have 
died out in the Anglican communion, rather on account of its 
separation from the living Communion of the Saints than on 
account of any positive enactments by its authorities, how close 
they seem sometimes to them and how they then turn away 
from them. 
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Professor Westcott’s paper is well divided and reasoned out. 
It is inevitably vague and cold where it might be glowing with 
the fire of charity, and clear and precise in its declarations as 
to duties and privileges. But it begins with a plan and carries 
that plan out. “ He will say,” he begins, “a few words about 
the idea itself, the realization of it, and the charge which our 
belief in the fact lays upon ourselves.” We prefer the latter 
sentence, in which the Communion of Saints is called a fact, 
to the other, in which it is styled an idea. But that may well 
pass. The idea, the Professor tells us, includes two thoughts, 
the thought of a life wider than the life of sense, and the thought 
of a life under different conditions than those of earth. This 
is not enough, surely. According to this definition, any believer 
whatever who held the truth of the existence of other beings 
in other phases of life, might be said to have the idea of the 
Communion of Saints. The Communion of Saints, we should 
have said, does include two thoughts—the thought of Communion, 
and the thought of “the Saints.” Professor Westcott’s idea includes 
neither the idea of communion nor the idea of sanctity. It is, 
therefore, only a very distant approximation to the Christian 
truth. Then he goes on to say, that there are many great 
conceptions characteristic of our generation, which he calls 
“voices of God calling us to unregarded truths in His Word,” 
and that among these there is none more characteristic than 
that of the dependence of man on man as well as on nature. 
Well, we can hardly understand that the world has ever been 
without a considerable perception of this elementary truth. 
However, the Professor is speaking especially of the influence 
of those gone before us. “We are learning, by the help of 
many teachers, the extent and the authority of the dominion 
which the dead exercise over us, and which we ourselves are 
shaping for our descendants.” Here, as in other passages of 
this paper, we notice an exaggeration of what is true. It is not 
true to say that the dead exercise dominion over us, although, 
of course, the whole of God’s dealings with us cannot be under- 
stood unless we recognize the truth that He deals with us, in 
many respects, as one with our ancestors. But this kind of 


influence of the dead on the living might be believed by a 
Sadducee, it might exist if death was an eternal sleep, and 
has nothing to do with the Communion of Saints any more than 
“the future which we are shaping for our descendants.” The 
Professor comes somewhat nearer to his subject when he speaks 
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of the dependence of man upon man. Here he seems almost 
to touch the doctrine of St. Paul, which is the foundation. of 
so large a part of the Christian teaching concerning the Com- 
munion of Saints—the doctrine of the one body with many 
members, each one of which has its office to all the others, each 
one of which is as much a part of the body as the others. But 
when we seek for some intimation in what this fellowship con- 
sists—into which, as he says, the mutual dependence of men is 
“transfigured in the case of the saints”—we are again put off 
with very vague statements indeed. It is not the vagueness, 
we are bound to say, of a man who is afraid to put forth his 
whole thought out of fear of his audience. It is the vagueness, 
as far as we can judge, of a mind that very imperfectly realizes 
what the mouth has undertaken to talk about. “The believer 
recognizes that the power which acts upon him from without 
is the expression of a spiritual life... . The one life, the one 
spirit, by which they are united to their head, united eternally, 
unites them in time to one another. In that Divine vision life 
appears in the fullest proportions we can yet apprehend. ‘We 
turn from the living to the dead, and as we contemplaté the 
splendour of the heritage they have bequeathed to us, we con- 
fess without unworthy self-disparagement that without them we 
are not complete.” Without them, or without what they have 
left us? The very idea of the Communion of Saints is that 
we share something with them now, not that we possess what 
they have left behind. “We turn from the dead to the living, 
and as we trace the lineaments of a Divine likeness in those 
around us, we give thanks without presumption that there are 
saints now.” In all this, there is nothing about “ Communion.” 
However, we must not be too critical upon what is rather 
difficult to understand, and we must be thankful that our own 
Catechisms are so much more plain and simple in their state- 
ments than this worthy Professor. Anyhow, there is a something 
which answers in his mind to the Communion of Saints, and 
then he goes on to ask how this is to be realized. He answers, 
in two ways, for man is social as well as individual—by com- 
memoration, and by meditation. Then as to the first, he finds 
fault with the meagreness of the Anglican Calendar with respect 
to the saints. “The Apostolic age stands there without pre- 
paration and without sequel. The Old Dispensation finds no 
representative from among the heroes of faith, lawgiver, or 
prince, or prophet, Enoch or Elijah, Moses or David, Samuel 
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or Isaias. The New Dispensation finds no representatives from 
among those who, in Christ’s name and in Christ's power, 
brought modern life and thought into His service. . . . The 
kingly type, and the prophetic type, the type of the artist and 
poet and scholar, have been put aside. We do not turn to those 
by whom these characters have been fulfilled in Christ’s strength 
as the peers of martyrs and apostles.” 

We think the Professor is a little hard upon the Anglican 
Establishment in regard to the Saints of the Old Testament. 
It is true, the Establishment does not keep their feasts—but 
how does it keep any feasts at all? It has no sacrifice to offer 
to God in their honour, and it does not allow of the asking of 
their prayers. But, as far as concerns the reading about them 
in its public services, it is one of the best features of the Anglican 
system, that a devout attendant at Morning or Evening Prayer, 
or the pious people who read the “Psalms and Lessons” for 
themselves at home, day after day, do certainly know more 
about the Old Testament Saints than the uneducated Catholic. 
Perhaps we ought to remember that Professor Westcott is 
speaking of public commemorations, and so far he is right. But 
he should consider that, of the Old Testament Saints, it does 
not seem ever to have been the custom of the Church, at least 
in the West, to make commemoration in the Liturgy. As to 
the Saints of the New Dispensation, it may be questioned how 
much could be gained by commemorating men and women 
whose whole lives, if they came to be well known, would sound 
like a satire upon Anglicanism. The Anglican commemorating 
the medizval saints, St. Francis, or St. Dominic, or St. Louis of 
France, or St. Catharine of Siena, would be compelled, either 
to pity their ignorance of so many vital truths brought to light 
by the Reformation, or to condemn severely the Reformation 
itself and Anglicanism as a part of it. Or let him go back to 
St. Gregory the Great and St. Augustine of England—what 
would he have to think of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who has lately declared his see to be the very centre and head 
of the opposition to Rome ? 

We have said that the Professor whose words we are con- 
sidering says certain things which almost sound like exaggera- 
tions. Thus, he goes on to set forth the truth, which is the 
condemnation of the Church which has no saints to commemo- 
rate, namely, that the examples of the saints are most powerful 
aids to us in understanding the one great example of our Lord. 
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This is a truth which may be said to be enshrined in the words 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians, “ Be ye followers of me, as I also 
am of Christ!” But Professor Westcott puts it rather too 
strongly. He says: “It is true, indeed, that every type of 
essential human excellence coexists in Christ, the Son of Man; 
but we, who ‘are but parts, can see but part, now this, now 
that,’ we have no power to apprehend directly elements which 
are combined with others in an absolute ideal. It is only’ 
through Christ’s servants, each realizing according to his nature, 
his endowments, his age, his country, some feature of the Christly 
life, that we come to have a real sense of the fulness of His 
Humanity. The many typical characters who foreshadowed 
Him find their counterpart in the many saints who offer for 
our welcome and our study the riches of His Manhood. Nor 
do they in the least degree trench upon His inviolable honour. 
Their saintliness is wholly from Him. They are what they are, 
so far as we call them to mind and seek their fellowship, by 
His presence, He in them and they in Him. They have made 
His power visible, and for this we are bound to commemorate 
them and their Lord through them.” 

Now there can be no doubt that a Church without saints 
would be a denial of the power of our Lord. It would set 
before us His perfect Human Life, lived and recorded for our 
example, and at the same time it would practically tell us 
that no one had ever followed that example. We cannot be 
independent of those who have gone before us in the Church— 
and, if the uniform teaching of the Christian ages was, that 
there had never been such a thing as a saint, this would amount 
to a declaration that our Lord had come on earth to fail. It 
would be a mockery in such a Church to read the Beatitudes 
and the Counsels of Perfection. O Christ! om sont tes dus, et 
que reste-tl de ton heritage? This is the practical teaching of 
Protestantism. All high aims, all lofty thoughts of the children 
of God, all heroic services, are impossible under such a belief. 
Further, it is indisputable, and we rejoice to see Professor 
Westcott declaring it, that the full comprehension of the 
example and teaching of our Lord is to be found in the study 
of the Lives of His saints. But the character of Christ is 
formed in the devout soul by other means beside that of the 
intelligence, and He can impart the knowledge of Himself in 
other ways. It is the work of the Holy Ghost in the soul, 
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and it would be too much, in our humble opinion, to set any 
limits to His action. But is it not strange to find a Cambridge 
Professor discoursing in this way about the examples of the 
saints ? 

We cannot follow Professor Westcott through the rest of 
His interesting paper with the same minuteness as we have 
used in examining what has already been commented on. He 
has some good remarks, not very real to Catholic ears, about 
the effect of Anglican commemorations in Colleges, or of dedi- 
cation festivals, of the possible “peopling with familiar forms 
the vacancies of All Saints Day, and filling up the noble but 
blank outlines of the Ze Deum,” of the importance of the 
feasts of the Transfiguration, and of St. Michael and All 
Angels, of the usefulness of meditation on holy examples, on 
the devotions which may be connected with Christian names, 
of hymn-books as “confessions of the Communion of Saints,” 
and soon. He speaks of the magnificent myth in the Phedrus 
of Plato, according to which, “on stated days human souls 
follow in the train of the gods, and rising above the world, gaze 
on the eternal and the absolute. It is only by strenuous and 
painful endeavour that they can gain, for a brief space, the 
vision which is the appointed food of Divine natures. Then 
they fall to earth, and their bodily life corresponds with the 
range and clearness of the celestial impressions which they 
retain. So they recognize about them during their earthly life- 
sojourn, the images of the higher things, and again strive 
upwards.” “For us,” says the Professor, “the revelation of 
Christ has made this dream a reality. In Him we see perfect 
Sacrifice, perfect Truth, perfect Wisdom, perfect Love; and 
having seer it, we can discern signs-of His presence in those 
who show His gifts.” : 

This is well said, but it has not the precision and practical 
force which we should like to see. Why go to the myths of 
Plato, when we have before us the Catholic creeds, and 
the practice of the children of the Catholic Church in all 
ages, to tell us what those creeds mean? Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies, who in many respects is much less interesting to us 
than Professor Westcott, says a few words which contain 
much more to the point than all that the latter has said. “In 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Communion of Saints follows the Holy 
Catholic Church, and the Holy Catholic Church follows the 
Holy Ghost. There is more in this sequence than casual 
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juxtaposition. Turning back to our origins, we find these three 
articles livingly illustrated. What we believe is that which has 
shown itself in historical reality. On the Day of Pentecost the 
Holy Ghost came ‘down and breathed the Holy Catholic 
Church into existence. No sooner was this body born into its 
new life, than the members of it, “the saints,” began to manifest 
their fellowship. The communion or partnership of the saints 
took the outward form thus described—* All that believed were 
together, and had all things in common.” “The multitude 
of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul; 
neither said any of them that ought of the things which he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things common.” That 
was the primitive communion of the saints, manifested in a 
form which could not be permanent, but which was intended to 
stand on record for ever as a speaking symbol of the true 
consciousness of the Church. The power of the common calling, 
the common relation to the one Lord, induced a crowd of persons 
who had previously been strangers to each other, to begin at 
once, in the simplest and most practical manner, the life of a 
family.” 

Mr. Llewelyn Davies might have found room for another 
feature in the description as given by St. Luke, that the 
believers “were persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles, 
and in the communication of the breaking of bread, and in 
prayers.” This feature would, we think, have added to his 
account of the Communion of Saints in the primitive Church 
the element of greater completeness. Putting all these things 
together, it would not be difficult to draw out, from the simple 
account of the beginnings of the Church in the Acts, the chief 
lineaments of what Catholics believe the Communion of Saints 
to be. We cannot say the same for Professor Westcott’s more 
philosophical and abstract statements. To do this, however, 
we should probably have to depart as far from Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies’ opinions as from those of Professor Westcott. If the 
Communion of Saints was founded in that early Church in 
Jerusalem, on the union of the believers based on “the common 
calling” and “the common relation to the one Lord,” we 
have at once the limits of the Communion of Saints set down 
for us, in a simple and intelligible manner. All those who have 
this union with our Lord, whether in Heaven or on earth or 
under the earth, are members of this Communion. Mr. Davies has 
some vague words about “the brotherhood of all men,” but we 
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must take the liberty of saying that those who are not one 
with Christ in this fellowship of the Holy Catholic Church 
do not belong to the Communion of Saints, though they may 
have, in their human nature itself, the title to this privilege- 
They may be meant for it, but they have it not. The points 
in the description which Mr. Davies has omitted supply the 
conditions of the maintenance of this communion. Those who 
do not possess the inheritance of the unity of doctrine and 
faith, those who do not continue under the government of the 
Apostolic body, those who do not possess the sacraments and 
the Sacrifice of the Christian Church, and by wilful separation 
have cut themselves off from the prayer which streams up to 
the throne of the Father, from the whole body of Christ, in 
Heaven, in Purgatory, and on earth, how can they have a part 
in the Communion of Saints? The community of goods, of 
which Mr. Davies does speak, and which he truly says could 
not be, and at least was not, permanent, may fitly represent to 
us the community of spiritual goods which exists between the 
members of the one body, and which by the mercy of God, not 
only is permanent, but cannot but be permanent. 

Here we enter on a large subject, which we have hardly an 
excuse for dwelling on. We shall content ourselves with one 
remark. As Mr. Davis has so strikingly omitted the whole 
spiritual part in St. Luke’s description of the first communion 
of saints in the earthly Church of Jerusalem, so Professor 
Westcott has made an omission in his enumeration of the 
manner in which his communion of saints, vague as it is, is to 
be realized—an omission which can hardly be accidental. When 
he set down commemoration and meditation as the two ways 
for the realization of this communion, he must have thought of 
prayer, and must have decided to ‘omit it. No doubt the 
omission was necessary at the Church Congress—let us hope 
that this excellent and well-meaning writer may find room for 
the thought at other times. When did the Christians of 
Jerusalem—whom we are taking as the types of the communion 
of saints, after the method of Mr. Davies—when did they cease 
praying for one another and considering that their fellowship in 
prayer was one of their highest privileges and duties? Can it 
be supposed that when the sword of Herod cut short the career 
of St. James the Great, and when he passed from the earthly 
portion of the communion of saints to the heavenly inheritance 
of the saints in light, his charity for his brethren on earth waxed 
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cold, and he forgot the great exercise of prayer to which, with 
the other Apostles, he had so especially devoted himself, as to 
leave no time for the cares which were handed over to the 
deacons? If one of the great occupations of the saints on 
earth, as St. Paul so constantly intimates, is the discharge of 
the duty of prayer, how can it be supposed that this duty is 
neglected or superseded in Heaven? Let Professor Westcott 
meditate, not only on the examples of the saints as illustrating 
the example of our Lord, but also on our Lord’s own words 
and teachings concerning the rewards of the saints. We venture 
to tell him he will find the burthen of this part of the Christian 
doctrine to be, that the saints are rewarded, according to our 
Lord’s description in a serics of parables, by two things chiefly 
—by entering into the joy of their Lord, and by having power 
and rule intrusted to them—we say rule, not only influence— 
power connected with office and authority. We do not use his 
own word, dominion, for dominion belongs to God alone. But 
we do say that if the Communion of Saints is to consist in the 
imparting to us by the saints of the good things which are now 
theirs, as far as we are capable of receiving them, then the 
teaching of the New Testament is that, in the Communion of 
Saints, the saints have the special office and duty of interceding 
for us, and of exercising on our behalf the power they have 
received from God. Here is something far more tangible than 
what we find in the paper of which we have been speaking. 
And let it not be said, at least by Professor Westcott, that this 
exercise of power on the part of the saints is an interference 
with the single power and office of our Lord as the one 
Mediator. If, as he has said, the examples of the saints are 
our only way to understand the character of our Lord, and if, 
as he has also said, their reflections of His perfection do not in 
the least derogate from “His inviolable honour, because what 
they are they are altogether through Him, then neither can 
their intercessions interfere with His, for their whole power is 
through Him. Let Professor Westcott, then, encourage his 
co-religionists, not only to commemorate and to meditate on 
the saints, but to ask their prayers, as they ask our Lord’s help 
and grace. That will be a step towards the realization of the 
Communion of Saints which may perhaps lead them further 
than they think. But if it should be so, it will but be to 
introduce them to blessings and privileges, to which indeed 
they have a right, but from which they have too long let them- 
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selves be debarred. And, in the same way, let Professor 
Westcott extend his meditations on the examples of the saints 
to the subject of their own religious practice and belief in this 
very particular. If he does this, he will most certainly find 
that either they or the modern Anglicans are wrong in their 
conceptions, to use his own words, as to “the charge which our 
belief in this fact lays upon ourselves.” 


2.—PEASANT PROPRIETORS IN IRELAND. 


In the article upon “Irish Distress” contributed to our 
present number, the question of Peasant Proprietorship is not 
discussed, but, as reference is made to Mr. Tuke’s authority, 
it may be well to lay before our readers some of the facts 
ascertained by that gentleman in a visit of inspection which he 
paid to certain portions of the distressed districts. He has 
communicated the facts, and his conclusfons founded on them, 
to the Nineteenth Century Review, August, 1880. 

He tells us that he was agreeably surprised with much that 
he saw in a visit to several glebe-land farms in the north-west 
and west of Ireland, and that he found it a pleasant contrast to 
the disheartening details which formed the chief object of his 
inquiry. The proprietors of all but the very smallest of the 
farms which he visited were so far contented, even after the 
“three bad seasons,” that they could be grateful for their 
comparative prosperity, and could speak with enthusiasm of the 
approaching time when, having paid the last instalment of the 
purchase-money, they would “have nothing more to do with the 
landlords for ever.” This mixture of satisfaction at their own 
position as little proprietors and antipathy to landlords is a 
symptom which deserves attention in any diagnosis of Irish 
popular feeling in the present crisis. The cry of starving men, 
that “proprietorship is robbery,” is too much influenced by the 
pinching of that necessity which has no law to be accepted 
as the expression of a conclusion founded on a thoughtful study 
of the duties and the rights of man in the social order. But 
when we find little farmers who have a direct interest in main- 
taining the rights of property joining, not by compulsion, but by 
instinct, in the desire of doing away with landlords without 
any prospect of improving their own position by sweeping 
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changes in the ownership of the circumjacent land, we cannot 
refuse to see that the dislike to landlords is not accidental, but 
deep-seated, whether it have its origin in real or imaginary 
grievances, or in Irish human nature. 

The Irish peasant has—and we must grapple with the fact— 
an innate longing for the possession of land. If it is only 
standing-room, he will jump at the idea of having it for his 
very own, “free from the landlords.” Apart from all question of 
justice or regard to vested interests, is this land-hunger reason- 
able? Within certain limits it is reasonable, and beyond these 
it is foolish. It is better to be a well-to-do tenant than a starving 
proprietor, and all Mr. Tuke’s experience goes to show that 
farms of less than from fifteen to twenty acres will not secure 
to their owners immunity from actual want of the necessaries of 
life. From this it follows that any subdivision of little farms 
would reduce them below sustentation level. Unless there be 
some law of entail, who is to prevent this subdividing? All 
peasant proprietors have not the worldly wisdom of the farmer 
in Donegal whom Mr. Tuke “interviewed.” The worthy man 
held twenty-two acres, of which he had reclaimed three-fourths 
from mountain and bog since he bought the tenant-right 
eighteen years ago. In 1876 he bought the fee simple, and 
stipulated for the completion of the purchase in instalments 
extending over five years. He has now only thirty pounds 
to pay, and cannot contain his joy at the near prospect of 
deliverance. The land is drained, and fenced with good stone- 
walls. Twenty-two acres are enough to make him independent, 
but half that number would fail to do so. He has four sons 
and two daughters. The girls are at home, and the two elder 
sons, twenty-three and twenty-four years of age, help their 
father on his estate. They were digging with honest energy 
when Mr. Tuke arrived. The two younger sons find work for 
themselves, one in Scotland and one in the east of Ireland, and 
it is understood that they must continue to depend upon their 
own exertions. It may be found necessary to send one of the 
elder sons to follow their example. Even in that case the 
remaining son is not destined to receive any separate interest in 
the farm. “No! I won't let it be made a bit smaller; I’m 
not going to let us fall back into the misery which comes from 
these small farms around.” He will not let the sons marry till 
they can support a wife. “I tell them I don’t mean them to 
marry yet. I’m not going to let them make themselves miserable 
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for life.” He was keenly sensible to the delight of possessing 
land, even if it be only “a place to lie down in,” but he declared 
that holdings of four or five acres, even if there were no rent to 
pay, would not enable a man to support his family. 

Mr. Tuke attributes the strength of the “anti-landlord 
feeling” shown by these small proprietors to the influence of 
the spectacle of wretchedness around them, and there can be no 
doubt that bad-landlordism has fostered the antipathy, even if 
the main cause lies deeper down in some germinal thought of an 
Irishman’s nature that tenants are human beings in a state of 
imperfect development, and that whoever keeps them from being 
owners by owning the land himself over their heads is answerable 
for their stunted growth and all its consequences. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of these comfortable farmers was to be seen 
asad specimen of the misery which has grown out of some of 
the purchases made through the Encumbered Estates Court. 
The estate next adjoining belongs to a clergyman who was 
grievously wounded a few years ago in an agrarian outrage. 
There was a real ground of complaint in the case, not enough 
except in Hibernian logic to warrant a fusillade, but enough to 
make remedial legislation most desirable. When the property 
was purchased a fresh valuation was made. The rents were 
doubled, and at the same time certain much valued rights of 
pasturage were taken away. This might be just, but it can 
hardly have been generous, unless the circumstances, of which 
Mr. Tuke is ignorant, were very exceptional. Certainly poor 
Ireland has a claim to more than justice, if the sapling so long 
bent back is ever to come straight again. Mere speculators in 
land, who tried, like the old Roman publicans, to squeeze as 
much money as they could out of those whom the law placed at 
their mercy, and who neither felt nor professed to feel a particle 
of living sympathy for their tenants, have a great deal to answer 
for. They have made a bad name for the race to which they 
belong, which counts among its members many admirable men 
and true lovers of the Irish people. 

A little generosity before misery came would have paid them 
better than the grasping intolerance of the landlords of the bad 
kind. The only effect which has come from doubling the rent 
and giving less in return for it on the afore-mentioned estate, 
whether the clergyman owner is the person to blame or not, is 
that now abject poverty reigns supreme, and no rents can 


possibly be paid. 
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The people in this townland were terribly destitute; as we went 
from house to house it was pitiable to see their condition. Many were 
in rags, and many without bedding; filth, squalor, and misery abounded ; 
they had no stores of food left, and were dependent on the small supply 
of Indian meal which the Relief Committee could distribute. . . . The 
lands were ill-cultivated, and the people, without a stimulus to exertion, 
were depressed and dispirited. ... A greater contrast to the little 
purchasers can hardly be conceived (p. 184). 


The craving for land has been often made the occasion of 
cruel frauds, but these are exceptional cases, and prove nothing 
against peasant proprietorship. Many of the little purchasers 
began badly upon borrowed money, and never really had a 
chance of arriving at a prosperous condition. Mr. Tuke does 
not think that the fact of the very small farms being inadequate 
to support a family is any proof that it is not in many cases 
a great advantage to possess them, for the proprietor will 
frequently be able to eke out his income by other means. One 
man with rather less than five acres was really a labourer on a 
neighbouring farm ; another, having seven or eight acres, was a 


cattle-dealer; another was a blacksmith. “All the smaller 
owners stated that with the /and alone they would have been 
beggared.” 


Mr. Tuke concludes from all that he observed that peasant 
proprietorship, if it is brought about by the gradual converting 
of tenants-at-will into owners, in such a manner that each of 
these shall start fair, without any other debt than the payment 
by instalment of the purchase-money, and shall have a farm of 
reasonable size, will be a great blessing to the country in more 
ways than one. It will stimulate energy, and it will multiply 
centres of contented industry, making the people “less accessible 
to wild and dangerous influences.” He does not share the very 
sanguine views of those who “seem to think it possible to convert 
the little farms and bog-lands of Ireland into the profitable and 
luxuriant gardens which are so marked a feature of Jersey and 
Guernsey,” but he thinks that all remedial measures should tend 
to give free use of the land, and a consciousness of security in 
the investment of labour, for “the privilege which of all others 
Ireland most desires is that of being permitted to work and 
cultivate her own vast wilderness.” 


Freville Chase. 


II.—REVIEWS. 
1. Freville Chase. By E. H. Dering. London: Burns and Oates, 1880. 
It happens not seldom that novels written in a didactic spirit 
deserve the praise of a good intention, and not much besides. 
Many readers may think after they have read one or two 
chapters of Mr. Dering’s new book that it is of the “goody” 
sort, but they will find out their mistake as the plot goes 
forward. There is certainly no attempt to disguise the fact 
that it is a book written on purpose to provide good matter 
for meditation to Christians “living in the world,” but Mr. Dering 
has the art of making virtuous people interesting, and useful 
conversation attractive. This is as it should be. True heroism 
moves the heart more deeply than all the petty play of fashionable 
vice, which forms the groundwork of the ordinary novel. Freville 
Chase is not an ordinary novel. It is, on the contrary, a wonder- 
fully beautiful tale, with no mawkish sentimentality, but true 
and deep pathos. To find as sad a history of Christian love and 
broken hearts it is almost necessary to go back to the day when 
“the loveliest maiden of Allemayne” took the irrevocable vow 
and the brave Roland rushed back to the battlefield, “ where he 
fell and wished to fall.” The general excellence of the com- 
position both in thought and language is so great that it would 
seem captious to find fault, if it were not that we look forward 
with hope to future volumes. Fyveville Chase is not the first 
book written by Mr. Dering, and it must not be allowed to be 
his last. So skilful and so loyal a Catholic pen cannot be 
suffered to remain idle. As critics we hold the author in part 
responsible if, as it seems to us not unlikely, some readers, 
capable of profiting by the high lessons which the book contains, 
are tempted to lay it aside before they have begun to feel the 
real interest of the story ; for we should venture to ascribe any 
disappointment of the kind, as far as it could have a reason at 
all, to a little deficiency in that particular kind of artistic finish 
which is known as the “concealment of art.” Everard Freville, 
as the story runs on, is seen to be by no means a tiresomely 
good person, but impatient novel readers might easily think him 
so in the early part of the narrative, and they are sure to feel 
their temper tried by the laudation which he receives from all 
his friends in turn, who are perpetually burning incense before 
him, when his acts ought to be allowed to speak for themselves. 
It is true that he deserves all the praise he gets, but this does 
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not make itself felt till later. Again, we cannot commend the 
almost habitual opening of a new chapter with a paragraph of 
direct commentary on some initial text. A motto should appeal 
on its own behalf to the, mind of the reader, if it is as well 
selected as it ought to be; and, if it does not lose rather than 
gain by a formal elucidation, then it is not as well selected as 
it ought to be. It also seems to us that there is a little too 
much repetition of remarkable phrases and too frequent use of 
allegory. Conscience and self-love should not be allowed to 
commune aloud more than once, if at all. It is only the high 
merit of the style which makes such slight defects worthy of 
notice. 

A reviewer has no right to synopsize a novel, for by so 
doing he frustrates as far as in him lies the pains taken by the 
author to keep his readers in the dark till they are approaching 
the end of the last volume. Whoever, therefore, wishes to know 
the unravelling of the prophecy in the muniment-room of the 
old tower at Freville Chase, is recommended to seek the infor- 
mation for himself from the original account as given by 
Mr. Dering. 

The principal character, Everard Freville, is proposed as 
the example of what an Englishman should be. He is repre- 
sented as possessing every manly virtue, and as being more 
admirable still in his fidelity to grace. He is distinguished by 
great strength of will, and he is tried to the verge of his power 
of endurance. In marked contrast, Sir Richard Dytchley has 
no will at all till he finds one in sheer desperation. Lady 
Dytchley’s character is very cleverly drawn. She is one of 
those dreadful women, frequently met with now, who seem to 
have been born for the express purpose of making others - 
miserable. She takes a perverse delight in misrepresenting 
words and actions in order to create dissension, and she flatters 
herself that she is doing it all for the best. She deliberately 
tries to set Everard and his intended at cross purposes, because 
in her opinion it is better that they should not marry; and 
the pertinacity with which, untaught by a signal failure, she 
attempts to play the same game in a second case is a true 
touch of feminine nature. Direct controversy occupies a very 
small portion of the book, because the instruction is conveyed 
by showing how the grace of God working in the heart of a 
deeply earnest Catholic reveals itself both in the strength which 
is equal to every emergency, and in the perpetual self-control 
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which accompanies every thought and will not permit itself one 
peevish word. The example of the extreme care with which 
the young squire measures his language when he is forced to 
speak with disapproval, is better than a sermon about charity. 
Even the odious Lady Dytchley meets with a forbearance which 
we who know the sequel cannot accord to her. This meekness is 
founded in genuine supernatural humility, and has no weakness 
in its formation, for Everard is as well able and as willing to 
fight when the occasion requires as St. Francis of Sales in his 
youth at Padua. Next after Everard’s conduct under trial, the 
most instructive Jesson is found in Sir Richard Dytchley’s non- — 
chalance. The great sinfulness of leaving things to take their 
course, when it is our immediate and stringent duty to make 
them take one course and not another, is very clearly pointed 
out. 

The humorous incident of Sir Richard’s ride, when he started 
early with no other aim than to keep away from the house at a 
critical moment, and remained on horseback all day to the loss 
of his lunch, has its definite place in the development of the 
story ; and, having said this much about it, we cannot refrain 
from quoting it as a specimen of the author’s style. Lady 
Dytchley wants her husband to be out of the way at luncheon, 
and this is how she contrives it. 


“T suppose you will be at home for luncheon—it would be so rude 
to leave those two” 

“Why, you see, I really have to go some way off, about, about”. 

“Never mind. I don’t want to see you standing there inventing 
excuses. If you are afraid, why, run away! You had better be quick, 
for here they are, riding up to the door.” 

Sir Richard. looked through the window and turned in the opposite 
direction. It could not be said in strict propriety of language that he 
ran away, but he certainly walked fast till he found himself on the 
outside of a door at the other end of the room. He said before shutting 
it: “ Then you must tell these two lawyers that I was obliged to go.” 

“Yes, yes. Make haste, or you'll be caught,” answered Lady 
Dytchley, accompanying the words with that short laugh which he had 
heard before to his disadvantage. 

“T can’t help it,” said he. “If I had to live my life over again, it 
would be all very well; but now—what can Ido? It has all shaped 
itself into this mess, and there it is. It will all come right.” 

He made his way by a back staircase to his dressing-room, walked 
up and down for awhile, and sat down to consider the exigencies of 
the case. 

“T must be off,” said his inner consciousness. “I am sorry to seem 
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to desert Everard in his troubles; but I can do him no good, and 
should make myself look like a fool. It will all come right, all come 
right. I wonder what old Chlorodyne really did say—and the other 
doctor too. There’s a way of making out things from what a doctor 
says, that isn’t just what he said. I can’t see much the matter with her, 
I can’t indeed. Well, I must go somewhere, and without any luncheon 
too, just as it’s all ready at home. Where the deuce am I to get some 
luncheon? Father Johnson is away ; and it’s too near, into the bargain. 
I am uncommonly hungry, for I breakfasted at eight o’clock, to get 
back for those two lawyers (I wish they had never come), and now it’s 
close upon half-past one, and I have to ride off and keep out all the 
afternoon, without the chance ofa bit of bread and cheese. A pretty 
thing it is to be starved in one’s own house, with the smell of the 
luncheon in one’s nose. What amItodo? In the country there are 
no clubs, and in my own neighbourhood I can’t go to a public-house. 
If I call anywhere, I shall be too late, even if they are at home: and 
it would look so odd to go to a farmhouse and say I could get nothing 
to eat. JZ don’t know what to do. Upon my word, it’s the hardest 
case that ever was. It’s all nonsense to say that going abroad is 
necessary for her health, and I don’t believe the doctors ever said so. 
They only saw it was wanted, and knew it would do no harm. I have 
a great mind to do something. By Jove, I will, too! I will go and 
say plainly that I won’t have the marriage put off, but put on, and settle 
the business, and get my luncheon.” 

It is needless to say that he did nothing of the kind (vol. i. pp. 171-3). 


2. The Endowments of Man considered in their relations to his final end. A course of 
Lectures by Bishop Ullathorne. London: Burns and Oates, 1880. 


The lectures here presented in a revised and extended form 
to all Catholic readers capable of appreciating the argument 
were originally delivered for the assistance of the students of an 
ecclesiastical seminary, and the Bishop of Birmingham proposes 
to himself two objects to be gained by their publication. He 
desires in the first place to help educated Catholics to detect 
and expose some of the most mischievous errors which pervade 
modern society ; and in the second place to lay well and strongly 
the ethical basis of a treatise which he has in contemplation 
concerning “certain fundamental virtues which belong to the 
Church of Christ but not to the world.” Those who are already 
conversant with the writings of the learned and eloquent Bishop 
will be prepared to find many deep thoughts and happy illus- 
trations, and they will not be disappointed. Certainly the 
subjects chosen afford ample opportunity for both. The lectures 
are fourtcen in number: Ox the Nature of Man, Why man is 
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made in the Image of God, The Secondary Image of God in Man, 
Creation and Providence, Self and Conscience, Self and Conscience 
as unveiled in the Book of Job, On Evil and the Origin of Evil, 
On Justice and Moral Evil, On Penal Evil or Punishment, Why 
Man was not created Perfect, The Fall of Man in connection with 
the Fall of the Angels and the Redemption of Christ, The Resto- 
ration of Man, The Regeneration of Man, From the Beginning to 
the End of Man. 

One chain of reasoning connects all these separate discourses. 
A true conception of human nature is the starting-point in the 
refutation of the particular errors which it is Dr. Ullathorne’s 
first object to help to dispel. It is not right to define man as an 
animal with reason. It would surely be less intolerable to call 
him an angel with a body. Both definitions are fatally insuffi- 
cient, but that which seeks to classify him by reference to the 
higher part of his nature is nearer to the truth than that which 
takes into chief consideration that part of his compound nature 
which is of inferior importance. It is not as the animating 
principle of a human body that the soul of man has its high 
dignity, but as being in itself capable of knowing and of seeking 
to please Him Who made it. 


To define man without giving the first place to his spiritual nature, 
and some indication of his relations with God, is to leave out what is 
principal in him, and chief in his distinctions. . . . Having a spiritual 
nature endowed with reason and capable of Divine things like the 
angels, but distinguished from them by the possession of an earthly 
body, which he has in common with the animal creation, man cannot be 
called an animal in the sense in which the latter are animals. His soul 
is the form and vital principle of his body, the mover of its actions, 
and the term of its sensations. The soul contains and carries the body, 
not the body the soul; so that when the soul departs, the body falls 
lifeless to the ground, and dissolves into _jts kindred dust. It would 
therefore be quite as reasonable to place man in the angelic genus 
because of his immortal spirit, as to place him in the animal genus 
because of his mortal body; but in fact he belongs to a kingdom apart 
both from the angels who have not bodies, and from the animals that 
have not souls and that after their death have no resurrection. St. John 
Chrysostom therefore attacks the Aristotelian definition of man, and 
that repeatedly and even vehemently. He says that the pagan advocates 
of this definition are outsiders, and that the Scriptures do not agree 
with them (pp. 9, 10). 

God has not chosen to make men and angels incapable of 
committing sin because He has not chosen to be served with a 


compulsory service. The faculty of free will is an essential 
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constituent of finite intelligence, and the opportunity of exer- 

* cising free will in the choice of the object to which the will tends 
willingly is an essential condition of that free service in which 
all probation consists. The free will of an imperfect being would 
be the sufficient cause of evil even if we did not know that it is 
the sole cause. Much of the mystery which is commonly 
supposed to surround the origin of evil would be more correctly 
termed mystification, for it may be ascribed to the wrong use of 
words. 


We not only speak but think in language, and this often deceives 
those minds that rest more on the forms of language than on their 
internal clearness of thought. . . . For example, we use the term 
shadow, and imagine it to have an existence, although it is only the 
absence of light. We imagine hunger to have a real existence, although 
it is only the want of food. Thus we assign the inconvenience we 
suffer from the absence of light to some positive cause in the darkness ; 
as we assign the pangs arising from want of food to some positive cause 
in our hunger, which is a mere negation. In like manner we confound 
the pains and sufferings brought on us by evil with the evil itself, 
although that evil is nothing but the privation of good, but of a good 
due to our nature of which we have deprived ourselves. This habit of 
affirming the existence of evil as though it were some positive thing, 
and the further habit of confusing the pains and sufferings that follow 
upon evil with the evil itself, are the causes that have so often led to 
the notion that evil is either some substantial thing, or some quality or 
power in the creation. This substantiating of evil, which is a mere 
product of the imagination, has given rise to many false philosophies as 
well as heresies, upholding the idea that evil has an external existence, 
and either has had a Divine Creator, or is something evolved from the 
creation (p. 170). 

The first thing to be done in all investigation of the origin of 
evil is to remind ourselves that “there is no substance of evil, 
no nature of evil, no positive cause of evil. Evil is always 
a failure, and the cause of evil is always a failure.”’ This 
elementary truth of Christian philosophy has been repeated 
so often that all educated men ought to be familiar with it, and 
yet it seems to have made very little impression, for we find 
persons of cultivated mind puzzling themselves about the 
possibility of the eristence of sin in a world having only one 
Creator, an infinitely good God incapable of causing sin. God 
cannot give existence to evil, because evil is a non-entity, but 
He can give existence to a will which has the power of choosing 
or refusing to prefer His service to all other concerns. Dr. Ulla- 

2 P. 180, 
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thorne’s lectures are too full of thought to be presented here in a 
synoptical review, but we have indicated enough to show the 
importance of the subjects of which they treat. 


3. Church History of Ireland from the Anglo-Norman Invasion to the Reformation. 
By Sylvester Malone, M.R.I.A. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1880. 


A history of that period of the Church in Ireland which 
intervenes between the Anglo-Norman Invasion and the 
Reformation, written with the carefulness and impartiality 
conspicuous in these pages, is a good service rendered to the 
cause, not only of truth, but of charity. There are in every 
country traditions of a golden past which seldom stand the 
test of closer scrutiny, but which belong to the popular creed, 
and are defended with patriotic ardour, not as containing 
poetical ideals well calculated to elevate the national character, 
but as affording both a standard of comparison by which to 
judge this degenerate age and too often also as justifying 
an ineradicable grudge against those who have been mainly 
instrumental in changing the glory and the happiness of other 
days into the solemn realities of the world as it is. The 
Catholic student of English history might well be puzzled if he 
were asked to select some century in which he would have 
chosen, with a knowledge of the true state of things (re ztellecta) 
that his lot might be cast. Thus men who know absolutely 
nothing about the history of the Church sigh for those days 
of early piety and perfect union which certainly are not to 
be found in East or West for many centuries except in the 
first gush of the grace of Pentecost. “Whoever, then,” says 
our author, “labours under the illusion that the happiest period 
—a period of harmony—in the history of the Irish Church was 
from the invasion to the revolution.in religion in the sixteenth 
century will be disenchanted by reading the following pages.” 
The golden age recedes before the inquirer. “For full three 
hundred years previous to the invasion, the Northmen endea- 
voured to make the Irish Pagans ; and for three hundred years 
subsequently the ferocious penal code was employed to make 
them apostates.” It is truer wisdom to work in the present 
hopefully than to waste time in sighing over days long past 
which did not seem all of gold to those who lived in them. 
“There need be no hesitation in stating, then, that finer pros- 
pects than the present did not open for a thousand years on 
the Irish Church.” 
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The Heroic Act of Charity; in behalf of the Faithful Departed, being 
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Devotions for the Soulsin Purgatory. By the Rev. Fr. Rawes, O.S.C. 
Second edition. 8d. 
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edition. 1s. : 
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London. ad. 


Clifton Tract on Purgatory. ts. per dozen. 
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type, 5s. 6d 


Office of the Dead. Small edition, without Music, Latin and English. Cloth, rs. 
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